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a U.S. Makes Belated Effort 
s For Steel Strike Settlement 


School Aid| 


Vote Near 
In House 


The House of Representatives | ' 
was driving toward final action on |; 


the Kelly Aid-to-Schools Bill as 
this issue went to press, after in- 
volved parliamentary maneuvers 
for and against the controversial 
Powell anti-segregation rider. 

As the House approached the 
decisive votes, the bill sponsored 
by Rep. Augustine B. Kelley 
(D-Pa.) authorized $300 million 
a year for five years in federal 
grants to states and localities for 
school construction. 

Parallel Senate Bill 

Pending in the Senate Public 
Welfare Committee is a parallel bill 
by Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) to au- 
thorize the expenditure of $500 
million for each of two years. 

The total of $1.5 billion accepted 
by Kelley was a reduction from the 
$1.6 billion in four years he had 
previously proposed. It was $250 
mililon larger, however, than the 
maximum recommended by Pres. 
Eisenhower. 

The President’s proposals were 
beaten when the House turned 
down an amendment by Rep. Sam- 
uel K. McConnell (R-Pa.) to require 
states to contribute funds to school 
districts to the extent of 20 percent 
of federal grants. 

Matching Funds 

The Kelley bill allows matching 
funds to be furnished either by the 
states or individual school districts. 


_ In many states constitutions do not 


permit the legislatures to appropri- 
ate money to localities for schools. 

In preliminary voting, the House 
tentatively approved the amend- 
ment by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
(D-N.Y.) providing that federal 
money would not go to states or 
school districts “in defiance of” the 
Supreme Court's anti-segregation 
decision. 

Approval came on a teller count 

(Continued on Page 2) 


POLISH WORKERS BESIEGE a .tank, the Communist govern- 
ment’s coat of arms on its turret, 
better living conditions in the city of Poznan. Free workers through- 
out the world hailed their fight for bread and freedom. 


during the workers’ uprising for 


Free Workers Hail 


Uprising In Poland 


By Gervase N. Love 


A wave of sympathy welled up from the free world last week for 
heroic Polish workers in the industrial city of Poznan whose desperate 


and anti-aircraft fire. 


cries for “bread, bread, bread” were cut off by tank, machine gun 


Free workers hailed their courageous colleagues and recoiled in 


horror as the panicky Communist 
government turned heavy Russian- 
made weapons on unarmed men, 
women and children. 

The day—June 28—went down 
in the history of the unending fight 
for liberty beside June 17, 1953, 
the day the equally desperate work- 
ers of East Berlin revolted against 
their masters. 


Meany Hails Uprising 
“We of the AFL-CIO are indeed 


proud of this memorable-day,” said 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
“The free workers of America hail 
the courage of the workers of 
Poland. While we cannot extend 
a helping hand to them in their 
imprisonment behind the Iron Cur- 


tain, we want to assure them of 
our full moral support.” 


Barbers Unions United 
In Reaffiliation Move 


- New York—The 6,000-member Barber and Beauty Culturists 


Union of America has voted to 


reaffiliate with the International 


_ Union of Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists creating a single 


union of barbers in the AFL-CIO.® 


The reaffiliation action was an- 
nounced by Ernest Hebert, national 
president of the Barber and Beauty 
Culturists, formerly affiliated with 
the CIO, after a poll of the union’s 
members showed 93 percent’ in 
favor of joining with the former 
AFL union. 

Integration of the two unions 
will take place immediately setting 


up a single barbers’ union with 
about 90,000 members. Conven- 
tion action is not necessary since 
the members of the former CIO 


|union were required only to en- 


dorse action recommended by the 
union’s executive board. 
Hebert stressed that the action 
was a reaffiliation, not a merger. 
(Continued on Page 3) 


In a message to the American 
Polish Congress, meeting in Chi- 
cago, Meany denounced the Com- 
munist slaughter of the strikers as 
“an outrage against all our con- 
cepts of decency, humanity and 
justice.” 

“What a scorching light has thus 
been shed on the real nature and 
meaning of the 20th Communist 
congress decisions!” he said. “How 
fraudulent and empty the preten- 
sions of the new rulers of the 
Kremlin appear in the light of this 
new evidence of unmitigated bru- 
tality! 

“What an eye-opener this occur- 
rence should prove to those who 
have entertained illusions about the 
end of Stalinist terror and the be- 
ginning of humanization behind the 
Iron Curtain! 

“.. . We must keep-.up that fight 
(of the Polish workers). We must 
continue to expose the hypocrisy of 
communism. We must extend a 
helping hand to its victims, wher- 
ever possible.” 

The Warsaw government an- 
nounced the toll as 38 strikers dead 
and 270 wounded, but the figures 
were ridiculed by foreign visitors 
who had crowded into Poznan for 
its internationally famous trade fair. 
Their estimates varied widely, but 
indications were than as many as 
1,000 may have been killed. Ad- 
ditional thousands were reported 
wounded, and still further thou- 
sands jailed. i 

In Geneva, AFL-CIO Intl. Rep. 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Industry 


Forces 


650,000to Walkout 


Pittsburgh—With the basic steel industry idled by a nationwide 
strike, the Eisenhower Administration this week moved for the first 


time to seek a basis for settlement of the dispute. 


Entering the situation only after the old contracts had expired 
and the walkout had taken effect, the Federal Mediation & Con- 


cilian Service conferred here July 5® 


with union leaders. A meeting with 
company executives was scheduled 
for the next day. 

But few observers expected these 
mediation efforts to produce imme- 
diate results. Some business ob- 
servers have predicted a strike of 
six or eight weeks’ duration. 

Heads of the corporations which 
dominate the basic steel industry, 
with its 650,000 employes, showed 
little apparent eagerness to avert the 
strike; and they exhibited no sense 
of frenzy to settle it, once the old 
pacts expired at 12:01 a. m.-on 
July 1. 

Pres. David-J. McDonald of the 
United Steelworkers who led the 
union’s negotiating team through 
more than a month of bargaining 
with the company managements, 
had reiterated, only a few hours be- 
fore the strike deadline, the un- 
ion’s readiness to negotiate until 
the final moment. 

Companies Uninterested 

But the companies, which had 
started off by offering a five-year 
contract with few improvements 
and had modified their original offer 
only slightly, showed little interest 
in agreeing on a pact. 

Defense officials saw no “present” 
danger of a steel shortage affecting 
the country’s military needs. 

From all parts of the country, 
pledges of support to the strikers 
came from the ranks of labor. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


ILO Okays 
Slave Labor 
Ban Steps 


Geneva—The last of the pre-~ 
liminary moves to drive slave 
labor from the face of the earth 
was completed here when the 
Intl. Labor Organization, at its 
39th conference, approved the 
form of a convention which will 
be submitted to next year’s meet- 
ing for final action. 

The proposed convention would 
prohibit forced or compulsory 
labor, the use of concentration 
camps or the deportation of na- 
tional minorities for any of six 
purposes: 

As a means of political coercion 
or-education; a method of mobiliz- 
ing labor for economic develop- 
ment; a means of labor discipline; 
punishment for strikes; an expres- 
sion of “racial, social, national or 
religious discrimination,” or to 
maintain a system of peonage. 

Anticipate Difficulties 
The convention which will be 


acted on next year will, if adopted, 
be subject to ratification by mem- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


been extinguished. 
Once again active leadership 


enslavement. 


Polish Workers Uprising 
Hailed by All U.S. Labor 


The following statement on the Polish worker uprising was 
issued by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany: ‘ 

The uprising of Polish workers in Poznan demonstrates to the 
entire world on both sides of the Iron Curtain that the torch of 
freedom lit by the workers in East Berlin three years ago has not 


totalitarianism has been seized by heroic workers. This uprising 
is not the action of people who have deliberately measured the 
consequences of their acts. It stems from the irrepressible human 
desire for freedom which has burst forth in a symbolic chant, “We 
want bread.” This cry will not fall upon deaf ears, because work- 
ers will recognize it as the echo of the demands of free trade. 
unionists everywhere for “Bread, Peace and Freedom.” 
The Polish uprising once again provides evidence that the work- - 
ers of the world are united in heart and mind despite different 
governmental regimes. They are united in their yearning for free- 
dom and in their determination to break the chains of Communist 


We of the AFL-CIO are indeed proud 
of June 28, 1956. The free workers of America hail the courage 
of the workers of Poland. While we cannot extend a helping hand 
to them in their imprisonment behind the Iron Curtain, we want 
to assure them of our full moral support. 


in the fight against Communist 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1956 


> 


_ NEW JUSTICE of the Michigan 
a member of the Auto Workers, is 


Supreme Court George Edwards, 
sworn into office by Chief Justice 


John R. Dethmers. Named by Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D) to 
fill a vacancy, Edwards, who was a UAW organizer during the Flint 
sitdown strikes, will run for election next November. He was a 
Wayne County Circuit Court judge at the time of appointment. 


$4.5 Billion Aid Bill 
Wins Senate Approval 


The Senate approved a $4.5 billion foreign aid bill after beating 
down a series of efforts to slash it and sent the measure to 


conference. 


The amount was some $700 mil-4 
lion more than the House voted, 
but about $400 million under the 
$4.9 billion originally asked by the 
Eisenhower Administration. The 
bill limits the amount that may be 
spent on mutual security programs, 
and the battle to push it through 
Congress may be fought all over 
again when the bill actually appro- 
ptiating funds comes up for action. 

The vote was 54 to 25. In favor 
of it were 27 Democrats and the 
same number of Republicans. Op- 
posed were 13 Democrats and 12 
Republicans. 


Two Key Votes 


Two key votes on proposed 
amendments foretold the final ac- 
tion. One was a move to cut in half 
$80 million earmarked for India 
and was offered by Sen. Styles 
Bridges (R-N.H.). It was defeated 
by 54 to 23, with eight Democrats 
and 15 Republicans in favor of it. 

The other was offered by Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R-Wis.) and 
would bar any U.S. aid to a coun- 
try which permits the shipping of 
strategic materials to Communist 
nations. It was beaten by 60 to 23, 
with nine Democrats and 14 Re- 
publicans voting for it. 

A by-product of the extensive 
debate in the two branches in Con- 
gress was a series of investigations 
of the whole administration of for- 
eign aid. One was voted by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and another by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. In addition, 
Pres. Eisenhower has announced he 
plans to set up a third probe. 

Tribute to Sen. George 

An administration-backed pro- 
posal for still a fourth, offered by 
Senate Republican Leader William 
F. Knowland (Calif.) was defeated 
by a party vote of 45 to 41, with 
the often-insurgent Sen. William F. 
Langer (N.D.) the only Republican 
to vote against it. 

The final vote was a tribute to 
the pérsuasive powers and prestige 
of Sen. Walter F. George (D-Ga.), 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, who had led the 
fight in the committee to boost the 
House authorization and opened 
debate on the floor. Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd (D-Va.), who attempted to 
round up support for a still deeper 
slash, did not vote on the final 


O'Reilly 
Harry O'Reilly 
Appointed to 
Maritime Dept, 


Chicago — Harry O'Reilly, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the AFL- 
CIO director of organization, was 
elected executive secretary of the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Dept. 
at a meeting of the executive board 
here. ? 

O'Reilly, a veteran labor leader 
who served as director of organ- 
ization for the former AFL from 
1948 until the merger, will take 
over his new post on July 16, when 
department headquarters will be 
opened in the AFL-CIO building 
in Washington. 

A member of the Teamsters, one 
of the department’s affiliates, he 
succeeds E. L. Slaughter, secretary- 
treasurer of the Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, ‘who had been fill- 
ing the post temporarily. 

The department represents about 
160,000 members of nine interna- 
tional unions operating at sea and 
along the waterfront. It was char- 
tered by the former AFL in 1946, 
and has been active since in co- 
ordinating the efforts of its affiliates 
in matters of mutual concern. 

Pres. Harry Lundeberg of the 
Seafarers is also president of the 


department. 


Rules Group Blocks Housing 


As Congress Nears Closing — 


je 


By Willard Shelton 


The House Rules Committee turned thumbs down on a new housing bill but other committees re- 
ported out important measures as Congress drove toward adjournment. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy approved a bill by Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) 
calling for government construction of four large-scale atomic plants to produce electric power. 

The House Public Works Committee voted 18 to 16 to authorize the New York.State Power Au- 


thority to build the projected $425° 


million Niagara Falls power plant. 

The Rules. Committee itself by 
an 8 to 2 vote cleared for floor ac- 
tion the Senate-passed bill amend- 
ing the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers Act to provide in- 
creased compensation for disabling 
injuries and to liberalize other pro- 
visions. 3 

Money Bills Completed 

In appropriations, Congress has 
now completed action on all regu- 
lar money bills to run the govern- 
ment for the fiscal year that began 
July 1. 

The only remaining necessary 
appropriation measures are bills to 
finance the mutual security pro- 
gram, on which committees are 
holding hearings, and a big sup- 
plemental appropriation lumping to- 
gether funds -requested by the 
Administration after the original 
budget estimates were submitted 
last January. 

On the executive level, Pres. Eis- 
enhower signed into law the $32.9 
billion highway construction bill to 
provide, among other things, a 41,- 
000-mile “interstate” network of 
super-highways linking all states 
and most state capitals. 

The Rules Committee action on 
the housing bill created a serious 
possibility that Congress will pass 
no housing legislation this year. 

A Senate-passed bill provides for 
135,000 public housing units for 
each of three years, plus an addi- 
tional 75,000 units in five years for 
elderly persons. 

The House Banking Committee 
reported a more modest bill au- 
thorizing 50,000 public housing 
units a year for three years and 
30,000 units for older citizens. 

The Administration, which rec- 
ommended only 35,000 units a year, 
fought the House Banking Commit- 
tee measure, and all four Republi- 
cans on the Rules Committee voted 
with two conservative Democrats to 
refuse to clear the bill for floor ac- 
tion. Four liberal Democrats voted 
to send it to the floor. 


Technically, the only way the bill 


Retail Clerks Win 
3o-Year Agreement 


Los Angeles—A threatened strike 
of pharmacists and clerks in stores 
of four drug chains operating be- 
tween Santa Barbara and the Mexi- 
can border was averted by a last- 
minute settlement by nine locals of 
the Retail Clerks. 

The five-year agreement covers 
the Thrifty, Owl-Rexall, Whelan 
and Say-on chains. It gives pharma- 
cists three raises of 40 cents an 
hour to a minimum rate of $4 an 
hour by June 2, 1958, or $160 for 
a five-day 40-hour week. 

Clerks, with one raise of 13 cents 
and two of 7.5 cents, will reach a 
$71-a-week minimum on the same 
date. A new pension program will 
yield retired employes $100 a 
month, in addition to social secu- 
rity, beginning Jan. 1, 1958. 


Hillman Lectureship 
Awarded Yeshiva U. 


New York—The Sidney Hillman 
Foundation has given Yeshiva Uni- 
versity here a grant of $1,500 to 
establish a Jectureship in economics 
in memory of the late president of 
the Clothing Workers. 


Building Trades 
Hail Roads Bill ; 

Successful enactment of the 
new $32.9 billion read build- 
ing program: was hailed by 
Richard J. Gray, president of 
the AFL-CIO Building Trades 
Dept. - 

“We are very gratified with 
the ‘bill as enacted,” Gray 
said. 

“It represents one of the 
biggest public works projects 
ever undertaken, and we are 
especially gratified at the bi- 
partisan support that made it 
possible for the bill to include 
the protection of a Davis- 
Bacon Act section for the 
workers who will be sem- 
ployed,” he stated. 


can now be revived is for one of 
the six Rules Committee opponents 
to move to reconsider. For prac- 
tical purposes, this means one of 
the Republicans. 


Atom Power Okayed 


The Gore bill to authorize the 
Atomic Energy Commission to 
build large-scale power reactors 
was approved unanimously by the 
cor.mittee over the opposition of 
A&C Chairman Lewis L. Strauss. 


The vote was 14 to 0, according 


to Chairman Clinton B. Anderson 
(D-N. M.), with four Senate Re- 
publicans declining to be recorded. 

A major: factor in approval of 
the bill may have been a recent pri- 
vate-utility advertisement claiming 
a tremendous lead for the United 
States over Russia in atomic power 
reactors and implying that private 
companies were responsible. This 
full-page ad, published in dozens of 
newspapers, was ridiculed on the 
Senate floor as a gross misstatement 
of the facts. 

The Niagara Falls power project 
bill approved by House committee 
was identical with a measure re 
cently passed by the Senate. 

The committee turned down, 20 
to 14, a substitute that would have 
allowed private companies to de- 
velop the Niagara power potential. 

The bill as reported out gives 
construction responsibility to the 
State Power Authority, with in- 
structions that in distribution of 
electricity federal-type “preference” 
must be given to municipal and 
other publicly-owned distributing 
companies and to rural co-ops. 

The Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers Act, now cleared for 
House action, would boost min- 
imum workmen’s compensation for 
covered workers from $12 to $18 
a week and the maximum from 35 
to $54. It would reduce the nec- 
essary waiting period before bene- 
fits begin from seven to three days. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with members not recorded by 
name. Reporters and others in the 
galleries observed, however, that all 
but about 25 Republicans voted for 
the rider despite Pres. Eisenhower's 
stated opposition to it. 

Die-hard southern Democrats or- 
ganized a mass walkout of about 50 
members who thus abstained from 
voting on the rider in any way. 
These Democratic votes cast against 
the proposal would have killed it. 
The holdouts apparently preferred 
to let the amendment enter the bill 
and invite a southern Democratic 
filibuster killing the whole measure 
in the Senate. 

In a state of unusual confusion, 
the House later reversed itself by 
approving a substitute for an entire 
section of the bill to which the 
Powell amendmemt had been at- 
tached. 


Would Destroy Grants 

The substitute, offered by Rep. 
Ralph Gwinn (R-N.Y.), would have 
destroyed all proposed federal 
grants for school aid and in effect 
ordered merely a rebate to each 
state of 1 percent of its total per- 
sonal and corporation federal in- 
come taxes. 

The Gwinn substitute passed, 122 
to 120, on practically a straight 
party line vote with most members 
apparently unaware of its drastic 
effects. 

Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa.), who 
was presiding as the House took its 
tentative votes on amendments, 
ruled that approval of a substitute 
for a whole section of the bill killed 
all amendments previously attached 
to that section. 

Powell, however, promptly intro- 
duced a revised version of his rider 
and the House approved it, 177 to 


123, on a show of hands. 
This vote was subject to confir- 


Powell Rider Snarls 
Final Action in House 


mation or reversal on a later roll 
call. So was the entire Gwynn 
substitute. 


Bitter Arguments Ensue 

The House was embroiled in bit- 
ter arguments among senior mem- 
-| bers before the bill was called up 
for final action. Chairman Graham 
Barden (D-N.C.) of the Education 
Committee, who opposed the bill, 
angrily told ‘reporters that he 
“washed his hands of it.” 

He turned over control of the 
floor fight to the sponsor of the 
measure—Kelley. Later Barden 
was beaten, 149 to 130, on a mo- 
tion to kill the measure by striking 
out the enacting clause. 


Lowenstein & Sons 
BoycottedbyTWUA 


New York—A nationwide cam- 
paign to induce consumers not to 
buy the textile products of M. 
Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., has been 
started by the Textile Workers with 
the distribution of leaflets in front 
of major department stores here. 

The action is in support of 3,400 
TWUA members on strike since 


June 11 at the firm’s Rock Hill, 


S. C., printing and finishing divi- 
sion. The company provoked the 
walkout by refusing to offer any 
wage increase in eight weeks of 
negotiating, although pay has been 
raised but 7 cents an hour since 
1951. The firm’s brands include 
Wamsutta and Pacific sheets and 


Canadian Locals 
Merging Rapidly 

Ottawa, Ont.—Local labor or- 
ganizations have completed merg- 
ers in four communities in the 
first few weeks since the unity 
convention of the Canadian Labor 
Congress. 
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Meany T abs Steel Strike ‘Inventory Lockout 4 


(Continued from Page 1) es 
AFL-CIO Pres. Meany assured 
the. Steelworkers of the “full sup- 
port of the entire labor movement.” 
The executive board of the auto 
union—whose members will be di- 
rectly affected if automobile steel 
supplies become seriously depleted 
—wired to McDonald: 

“We know that the members of 
the Steelworkers Union have been 
forced on strike by the irrespon- 
sible, anti-social attitude of the mag- 
nates of the steel industry.” 

Ranks Are United 

Throughout the country, as the 

- strike took effect, the steel union 
placed token picket groups at plant 
entrances—a pattern developed in 
earlier steel industry disputes. Pro- 
duction had been completely halted 


ties 


‘Fullest Support’ 
For Steelworkers 


The nation’s striking steel- 
workers have been assured of 
the “fullest support of the en- 


STEELWORKERS PRES. David J. McDonald tells union officials 
in Pittsburgh how the steel industry forced a nationwide industry 
shutdown by refusing to get down to hard collective bargaining and 


—— eS en ae 


tire labor movement” by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

In a wire to Pres. David J. 
McDonald of the Steelwork- 
ers, Meany said the steel in- 
dustry leaders have betrayed 
a “selfish and dictatorial atti- 
tude.” 

He said the strike can justi- 
fiably .be considered a lock- 
out, since the steel industry 
“obviously” hopes the shut- 
down will create a shortage 
that will enable the companies 
to “exact a price increase far 
above the additional costs of 
a new wage contract.” 

The union’s offer to extend 
the old pact for 15 days, he 
said, showed the Steelwork- 
ers’ recognition of “trade un- 
ion responsibility to the work- 
ers, the industry and the pub- 
lic interest.” 


several hours before the deadline 
as management cooled the furnaces 
and stopped all output. 


its contract terms on the USWA. 


plants, whose contracts with the un- 
ion expire at various dates through- 
out the year, continued to work. 
A long strike, however, may affect 
production and employment in this 
area of the industry. 

The final day of negotiations— 
Saturday, June 30—saw two sepa- 
rate sessions between the union and 
leaders of the industry. The first 
started at 10:00 a. m. and lasted 
for three hours. A second, in the 
late afternoon, came to an end dur- 
ing the early evening. 

McDonald reported the failure to 
reach agreement to the United 
Steelworkers Wage Policy Commit- 
tee at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
York City where the negotiations 
had been held. 

Seek Just Settlement 

“Our ranks are united,” the com- 

mittee said. “We stand solidly to- 


plant in Pittsburgh stands idle with smokeless stacks, a symbol of 
the steel industry’s determination to force a shutdown and impose 


achieve a just and fair settlement.” 

Afterwards, McDonald ‘told 
newspapermen he hoped that pres- 
idents of the 12 major steel com- 
panies would reconsider their pre- 
vious refusal to meet personally 
with him rather than through their 
industrial relations aides. 

“In the future,” Mr. McDon- 
ald said: “I hope to meet with 
men with the power to bargain, 
and not with men who are simply 
sent to us with u'timatums.” 

McDonald told newsmen that his 
arguments—arguments about the 
need for industrial peace, about the 
state of the economy and about 
the future of labor-management re- 
lationships in the steel industry— 
“fell on unheeding ears.” 

The final days of negotiations 
were marked by a series of efforts 
on the part of the union to avert 


day extension of the old agreement 
with the proviso that any settlement 
would be retroactive to July 1, was 
turned down by the companies. 

The union, in the final days of 
negotiations, had expressed wil- 
lingness to accept a three-year con- 
tract, in contrast with the indus- 
try’s offer of a 52-month agree- 
ment. Other questions at issue are 
the size of the wage increase, the 
form of a supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance program, health 
and welfare costs and benefits, 
weekend premium pay, and the 
union shop... 

McDonald made no effort to 
conceal his concern over the steel 
companies’ unacceptable offers, an 
attitude which he described as a 
“take-it-or-leave-it” demand to bind 
the union and its members to low- 
scale improvements for almost five 
years. 

‘No Need for a Crisis’ 

“There is no need for a crisis in 
steel, but the steel companies are 
forcing one on the nation,” Mc- 


—  f ; |insisting on its “take-it-or-leave-it” original proposals. 
THE HUGE OPEN HEARTH furnace at the Jones & Laughlin 


3 Unions Parley 
For New Pacts 


Three AFL-CIO unions 
representing employes in two 
basic industries have cleared 
the decks for contract nego- 
tiations with major employ- 
ers. 

The Meat Cutters & Butch- 
er Workmen and the Pack- 
inghouse Workers, which 
have agreed to merge, have 
notified the packing indus- 
trys Big Four — Armour, 
Swift, Wilson and Cudahay 
—that they are cancelling 
their contracts on Sept. 1 and 
want to negotiate new _agree- 
ments containing substantial 
wage increases, higher pen- 
sions and other improve- 
ments. 

The Rubber Workers, seek- 
ing substantial wage increases 
under contract reopenings, 
have already begun negotia- 


P E ; poe Dandid eid tions with Goodrich, General, 
Several hundred fabricating|gether in our determination to|a walkout. A proposal for a 15- na pene 3 Goodyear, U.S. Tire and 
To achieve industrial peace, he Sinaia aut walt tall 
said, “all that is necessary is for the * agen 
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industry to stop this nonsense of a 
four-year, four-month contract for 
reduced benefits. Despite contrary 
newspaper reports, this is the only 
offer now before us.” 

So, the workers of steel went out 
to the picket lines and the nation’s 
most basic industry ground, to a 
‘| halt. 

There were indications that the 
management of that industry would 
agree to decent terms only when it 
felt the time is “ripe” for announc- 
ing a whopping price increase. 
Some economic observers believe 
the industry may seek an increase 
of as much as $20 a ton—far in 
excess of any additional cost that 
the increased wage cost may justify. 

And at that point, the industry, 
the employers organizations and the 
conservative newspaper columnists 
are likely to ignore’the history of 
negotiations in order to charge that 
it is the union that is somehow 
“responsible for inflation.” 


Barbers Union 
In Reaffiliation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Under the new set-up, William C. 


| Birthright, president of the former 


AFL group, will remain as presi- 
dent. Birthright is also a vice presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO. Hebert and 
Miss Lilyan Moscowitz, secretary 
of the former CIO group, will be- 
come international representatives 
of the former AFL union. 

Plans for establishing a special 
beauticians department in the en- 
larged union for an organizational 
drive also were announced. oe 

The Barbers and Beauty Cul- 
turists group was chartered by the 
former CIO in 1943 and in 1946 
Hebert was elected president. 


soon with Seiberling. 


. e . e 
Textile Union 
Challenges 

= 
Justice Dept. 

New York—The general coun- 
sel of the Textile Workers chal- 
lenged the refusal of the Justice 
Dept. to take action against a Ly- 
man, S. C. ordinance making it a 
punishable misdemeanor to distrib- 
ute handbills on the streets, side- 
walks or other places. 

The TWUA had asked the Jus- 
tice Dept. to intervene following 
action by Lyman police officers 
haltigg distribution of leaflets by 
union organizers at the gates of the 
Lowenstein plant during‘an organ- 
izing campaign. 

Warren Olney III, assistant at- 
torney general, and Arthur B. Cald- 
well, chief of Justice’s Civil Rights 
Section, wrote TWUA Pres. Wil- 
liam Pollock that it would be “futile 
to attempt to apply the civil rights 
statute in the situation complained 
of until at least the highest court 
of the state has held the enactment 
unconstitutional.” 

They said that they would be 
unable to take any action. 

Benjamin Wyle, TWUA general 
counsel, however, wrote the Jus- 
tice officials contending that “a 
police official who persists in en- 
forcing a type of ordinance which 
the court has held invalid as viola- 
tive of the guarantees of free speech 
or freedom of worship . . . violates 
the statute not merely because he 
has a bad purpose but because he 


acts in defiance of announced rules 
of law.” 
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Support the Steel Strike! 


HROUGHOUT the nation, some 650,000 steel workers are on 
strike to gain their rightful share of the American standard of 
living. Until the very deadline of the contract expiration, the United 
Steelworkers sought to reach a good-faith settlement; but the com- 
panies showed little interest in coming to a fair agreement. 
_ This may be a long strike. An influential trade paper in the steel 
industry suggests it may last as long as two months. 

The American public should know who was responsible for 
this long strike: rich steel companies, harvesting the greatest 
profits in history and having little incentive to avert a shutdown 
of their blast furnaces and rolling mills. 

The United Steelworkers are a powerful union, possessing a great 
tradition and an equally great sense of determination that justice 
must be won for the men who work in the mills. 

Under the leadership of Pres. David J. McDonald, the union will 
carry on this strike until haughty steel management agrees to terms 
that are decent and in the American tradition of fair play for the 
workers. 

The entire labor movement will give its full-hearted support to 
this great struggle. As AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has already 
stated, that support will be both “moral and material” until victory 
is won. 

The steelworkers can rest assured they have this support—constant 
and unstinting—in the days and weeks that lie ahead. 


‘Bread. Bread, Bread...’ 


ie unhappy. Poland, saddled for more than a decade with the 
dictatorship of Communist totalitarianism, the blood of working 
people is again running in the streets. 

The satellite government estimates that “only” 38 workers were 
killed; more reliable calculations place the number at around 1,000. 

But whatever the number, these were not lives lost in vain. 
They were sacrificed in mankind’s eternal quest for bread and for 
liberty and justice. 

These sacrifices are echoing voices in the iron tomb that the Com- 
munists have built around once-free people. Muffled though these 
voices be, they express the ee of the people for precious 
freedom. ~ 

These voices expose the lie of the Communist propaganda claims 
in Moscow and Warsaw that three speeches and a resolution have 
wiped out Stalinist dictatorship and replaced it with utopian 
democracy. 


The propaganda mills spewed out the story of “democracy 
restored”—and the workers tested the claims against the facts. 
Death from machine guns and renewed oppression were the ans- 
wers they received from the dictatorship. 


June 28 in Poznan—like June 17, 1953, in East Berlin—is a day 
that will long be remembered in the minds of freedom-loving people 
everywhere. It was a day of challenge, a day of keroism—and a 
day of progress, despite the terror, toward the freedom that inevitably 
lies ahead for the people now locked behind the Iron Curtain. 
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: Workers’ Paradise 


(Labor’s stake in economic secu- 
rity and regularity of income are 
outlined in the following extracts 
from an address by Undersecretary 
of Labor Arthur Larson to the an- 
nual convention of the Intl. Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Editors in Los 
Angeles.) 

The key to understanding the 
future of “labor” is full and prompt 
appreciation of the fact that “la- 
bor” is practically everybody, that 
“labor’s” wants are those of every- 
body, and that “labor’s” problems 
will be those of everybody. 


For example, since working peo- 
ple as consumers are the ones who 
have set the pattern for our con- 
sumer - based prosperity, utilizing 
the installment - purchase method 
with increasing frequency, it is ob- 
vious that regularity of income will 
continue to assume greater and 
greater importance as an objective. 
This elévates to prime importance 
two classes of issues, one public, the 
other private. 


Continuity. of Income 

The public issue is the perfection 
of statutory income-insurance sys- 
tems, such as unemployment insur- 
ance, disability insurance, social se- 
curity and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, which provide some continuity 
of income in periods of wage-loss. 

We are building up a consumer 
economy which rests on the funda- 
mental assumption of regularity of 
income of consumers; and yet, par- 
adoxically, the very businessmen 
whose prosperity depends on this 
regularity of income are all too 
often found fighting improvements 
in the very systems that have made 
some regularity possible; work- 
men’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, disability insurance 
and social security. 

Never in history has there been 
such a widespread interest in long- 
range economic projections among 
businessmen.. Tremendous sums 
are being poured into research de- 
signed to anticipate economic con- 
ditions in future years. 

I only wish that some small part 
of this exertion could be channeled 
into an impartial fresh analysis of 


the part that will be played in fu- 
ture business prosperity by the vari- 
ous public systems that provide 
regularity of some income in peri- 
ods of wage-loss. If the business 
community would only once ap- 
proach this question as a matter of 
cold analytical long-term self-inter- 
est, business would become the 
staunchest advocate in the country 
of improvements in all these sys- 
tems. 


Features of Contracts 

The corresponding private issue, 
of course, is concerned with the 
various features of collectively bar- 
gained contracts addressed to regu- 
larity and security of income. We 
all know that, in recent years, the 
outstanding development in labor- 
management relations has been the 
new preoccupation with regularity 
and security, rather than merely 
size, of income. This trend will un- 
doubtedly persist. 

Most so-called fringe benefits are 
in this category. Supplementary 
old-age pensions; income in case of 
death of the breadwinner; supple- 
mentary workmen’s compensation; 
disability cash benefits; supplemen- 
tary unemployment benefits—and, 
in a sense, hospital and medical 
benefits — all are concerned with 


*I'd certainly like to know who's 
responsible for this sudden in- 
crease in your withholding !* 


Labor’s Income Goals Benefit All 


tempering the effect of interrup- 
tion of regular income. 

Other trends, which will prob- 
ably continue, also reflect concern 
for security and regularity: the in- 
crease in long-term agreements; the 
increasing prevalence of specific 
provisions on adjustments to tech- 
nological change and on work as- 
signments; automatic adjustments 
over a long-term period, such as 
escalator clauses, annual improve- 
ment factors, and deferred wage in- 
creases; increase in employment 
guarantees, weekly, monthly, and 
annually; and the movement for 
shorter hours per day and per week, 
with the object, among other things, 
of spreading the work and adding 
to the probability of regular em- 
ployment. 


Pattern Is Clear 


The pattern is clear. American 
working people want and expect all 
these things because they are them- 
selves typical Americans, because 
they want and expect to live as typi- 
cal Americans live, and because 
they can only live this way if they 
can look forward to the kind of 
reasonable regularity of income 
that our way of life presupposes. 

One of the most important move- 
ments in the next 20 years, then, 
will be the movement toward this 
kind of regularity of income, as the 
result of both public and private 
measures, 


The extent to which organized 
labor increases its contribution in 
our society over the next 20 years, 
will depend heavily on how success- 
fully it adapts itself to the new con- 
cept of labor I have just described. 


Since the age of automatic tech- 
nology is rapidly raising the rela- 
tive proportion of white-collar—or 
at least sport-shirt—employes in the 
work force, much will turn upon 
the degree to which union organ- 
izing policy emphasizes the union- 
ization of clerks, engineers and sal- 
aried employes, and upon the de- 
gree to which these workers em- 
brace unionization as a means of 
advancing their interests. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Magazine Feature Section : Saturday, July 7, 1956 


Labor-Owned WCFL 
Marks 30 Years on Air 


Chicago—The first—and now the only—labor-owned radio sta- 
tion in the United States has just celebrated its 30th birthday. 

It is WCFL, one of the country’s greatest radio outlets, owned 
and operated on behalf of the Chicago Federation of Labor. - Its 
anniversary brought congratulations from all over the world. 

- “WCFL has become a leading radio station in the Chicago area,” 
said AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany in sending his congratulations, 
“because it has provided high-grade entertainment and educational 
programs and has consistently served the best interests of working 
people and of Chicago citizens generally. 

“We are proud that the American labor movement has been 
associated with such a splendid public service operation as WCFL, 
and we hope that you will be able to celebrate many more anniver- 
saries, marking additional milestones of accomplishment.” 

Only one labor-owned radio station in the world is older—2KY, 
in Sidney, Australia, which began operating in 1925. It, too, sent 
greetings— “Happy birthday, mates!” 

The Chicago Federation of Labor, on Mar. 18, 1923, passed a 
resolution instructing its executive board to “investigate” the pos- 
sibility of establishing a radio station “for the benefit of organized 
labor.” 

Maybe the resolution was scheduled to die there. But it didn’t. 
Pres. John Fitzpatrick and Sec. Edward Nockels saw to that. 

They really went to work on the problem—particularly Nockels, 
a pioneer member of Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local 134. 
They found it would be expensive, and that there were many legal 
and technical difficulties to be overcome. 


5 


But they refused to become discouraged. Tne proposal reached 3 


the CFL floor again and won enthusiastic support. Nockels began 
missionary work. He went from one local union meeting to another. 
In time, he came up with more than 100,000 pledges of $2 each, 
most of them from men averaging less than $25 a week. 


Meantime, between his fund-raising expeditions Nockels prodded 
Congress and the Federal Radio Commission—forerunner of the 
Federal Communications Commission—into yielding a license. Space 
on the Navy Pier was rented from the city at $1 a year in return for 
use of the station by public agencies, and equipment was purchased. 


On June 26, 1926, the first big test program was broadcast. It 
was a success, and a month later the call letters CFL, standing for 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, were assigned. 


It pioneered early panel discussion shows. Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.), then a young University of Chicago economics professor, 
was heard often. The late Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
late Sec. of State Cordell Hull discussed major problems. The late 
Ely Culbertson held bridge lessons. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Metropolitan Opera Co. broadcast the best in music. 

But throughout the years, the station lias been the voice of Chicago 
labor. Sometimes—as during the long Typographical Union strike 
of a few years ago—its 50,000-watt voice was the only one raised 
in behalf of workers and their unions. It has pioneered in educa- 
tion, and is proud of its public service record. 


Boot & Shoe Workers 
Aids Aussie Campaign 


Boston—The Boot & Shoe Workers Union, which in vain of- 
fered the industry in this country $100,000 for a joint campaign 
to promote the sale of shoes, has contributed $500 to an effort to 
put more shoes on more Australians. 

“We are hopeful,” Pres. John J. Mara wrote, “that success 
on your part, with the support of every segment of your shoe in- 
dustry, will give food for thought to some sections of our Ameri- 
can shoe industry.” 

The union’s offer of $100,000 for a joint promotion drive in the 
U.S. was made last year to the National Shoe Institute, which rep- 
resents four major trade associations of manufacturers and re- 
tailers. For reasons mever made clear to the BSWU, it was 
rejected. - : 


brated heroine, Kate Shelley, was honored here as 
Iowa’s Gov. Leo A. Hoegh (R.) unveiled a monu- 
ment on her grave in Sacred Heart cemetery. 

The monument, dedicated to women in railroad- 
ing, was voted by the Order of Railway Conductors 
and Brakemen (Ind.) at its 1954 convention. The 
ORCB memorial plaque reads: “Hers is a deed 


' Its unveiling occurred just 75 years after Kate 
Shelley’s act of heroism, which took place July 6, 
1881. Boone at that time was a frontier settlement 
—a rail head for Western cattle drives with coal 
mines flourishing at nearby Moingona. ° 


' Kate, then 15 years old, was the Irish-born daugh- 
ter of a C. & N. W. Railroad section boss. Just be- 
fore midnight, a pusher engine testing track for 


‘| washouts collapsed a flood-weakened bridge. 


Two men were lost. Two survivors clung to tree- 
tops. To get help and, even more important, to 
warn the oncoming Atlantic Express with 200 aboard 
of the danger, Kate set out for Moingona station, 
crawling across a 500-foot trestle above the flooded 
Des Moines River in a cloudburst and gale. 

Seven years later, Kate told her story in a lecture 
at Dubuque: 

“‘Oh, mother,’ I said, ‘it is Number 11. They 
have gone down Honey Creek Bridge.’ It seemed 
as still as death: as silent as the grave. The storm 
and all else was forgotten and I said that I must go 
to the help of the men, and to stop the passenger 
that. would soon be due at Moingona, the midnight 
train from the West. 

“Remonstrance was of no avail—I felt I had 
to go.” a cath, 
The bridge she had to cross did not have ties close 
together, but widely spread apart. 

“Five hundred feet of bridging lay before me,” 
she said, “and a mis-step would send me down below 
the ties into the flood that was boiling there. The 
Des Moines River into which the hundred streams 
of its water shed had been pouring all that evening 
and night—each one swollen like Honey Creek— 


bound for legend—a story to be told until the last | 
j order fades and the last rail rusts.” 


ilroad Heroine, Honored 
Union Erects Monument to Woman | 
Who Braved Death to Save Train 


1. Boone, Ia.—American railroading’s most cele- 


KATE SHELLEY, whose daring exploit 75 years 
ago made her American railroading’s most cele- 
brated heroine. : 
was a furious flood that had passed all bounds and 
covered all the lands about that were lower than the 
village, and was now straining hard at the bridge. ... 
“I got down on my hands and knees, carrying yet 
my useless lantern on my arm, and guiding myself 
by the stretch of rail, I began the weary passage of 
the bridge. . . . Halfway over, a piercing flash of 
lightning showed me the angry flood more closely 
than ever, and swept along upon it, a tree, the 
earth still hanging to its roots, was racing for the 
bridge, and it seemed for the very spot I stood upon. 
Fear brought me upright on my knees, and I clasped 
my hands in terror, and in prayer, I hope, lest the 
shock should carry out the bridge.” 
The tree, however, went under the bridge and 
Kate ran on to the station to stop the train. 


Sacer 


CROSSING THE BRIDGE, a painting by Kar 


SRV 


R. Rittman, depicts 


Ss 


‘Kate Shelley as she crawled 


across the 500-foot trestle above the flooded Des Moines River during a cloudburst and gale to 
Warn the oncoming Atlantic Express that washouts had collapsed a near-by bridge on its route. 
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How to Buy: 


Bread and Butter Facts: 


Consumers Paying 
For Steel's Profits 


By Nat Goldfinger 
Economist, Dept. of Research 
f Seow! current dispute in the steel industry is understandably big 
national news. But this basic industry’s recent record of rising 


prices and increasing profitability—an important part of the back- | 


-ground of the current dispute—likewise deserves attention. 

_ The consuming public has been paying for the steel industry’s 
rising profits, largely derived from un- 
justifiable price boosts. Although the 
American family does not buy steel 
ingots, it does buy fabricated steel in 
the form of automobiles, homes, ap- 
pliances and tin cans; as a taxpayer, 
the American family pays for the in- 
dustry’s price increases that affect 
public construction costs, such as steel 
used in bridges and public buildings. 

Between 1953 and 1955, for ex- 
ample, wholesale prices of iron and 
steel rose more than 7 percent, despite 
the industry’s rapidly improving pro- 
ductive efficiency. Prices were still 
rising in the early months of 1956. 
And top steel industry executives have 
promised that further substantial price boosts are on their way. 

‘ It is the industry’s recent practice to announce a price rise immedi- 
ately after a collective bargaining settlement with the union . . . and 
to blame the union and the industry’s employes for the price boost. 
These announcements receive widespread attention. But the real 
reason for the price increases—to boost profits—usually gets no at- 
tention, or is buried in the back financial pages of the newspapers. 


In 1953, a year of prosperity and high profits for the industry, 
U. S. Steel reported $783,775,000 in profits before taxes and $228,- 
088,000 in profits after taxes, charges and depreciation allowances. 
With 301,560 employes (production, supervisors, white collar), the 
corporation earned $2,599 in profits before taxes per employe. Its 
after-tax profits per employe in 1953 came to $756. 

Last year was another boom year for the industry. U. S. Steel’s 
total steel tonnage produced in 1955, according to Standard & Poor’s 
financial reporting service, was only “slightly less than the record 
year’s production in 1953.” But U. S. Steel had 10 percent fewer 


employes in 1955 than two years before—indicating a sharp increase. 


in the corporation’s productive efficiency and a substantial reduction 
_in its production costs. 


ty 1955, U. S. Steel employed 272,646 persons and made $1,030,- 
469,000 in profits before taxes and $370,099,000 in profits after 
taxes and depreciation allowances. The corporation made $3,779 in 
profits before taxes per employe and $1,357 in after-tax profits for 
each person it employed—a substantial rise in profits per employe 
between 1953 and 1955, with relatively the same amount of output. 


U. S. Steel clearly profiteered on its 1953-1955 price boosts, 

which the industry claimed were necessary to cover the costs of wage 
and fringe benefit improvements. The picture is similar for seneye 
Steel, a so-called “‘little steel” firm. 
' The steel industry’s price-profiteering is clear on the record. Since 
steel company profits per employe have jumped so substantially be- 
tween 1953 and 1955, why does the industry insist on continued 
price boosts and ever-rising profit rates—with the public under- 
writing the industry’s lush boom? 

When is this basic national industry going to start sharing the 
benefits of improving efficiency, on a fair and equitable basis, with 
its employes and the consuming public? 


BRILLIANT RECORD was made by Robert W. McMullen (left), 
21-year-old blind youth who went to DePaul University, Chicago, on 
a scholarship offered annually by Milk Drivers Local 753 to a mem- 
ber’s child. Just graduated as president of his class and his frater- 
nity, he is shown with his parents, 


Mr, and Mrs. William McMullen. | 


Young Drivers 


By Sidney Margolius 
UTO insurance companies are clamping down 
on young drivers. From various corners of the 
country this department is getting protests from fami- 
lies shocked by the high cost of insuring young. 


| drivers, or who find it difficult to get insurance at all 


because there is a driver under 25 in the~family, 
particularly if the youngster has had an accident. 

From California, a 
‘'wage-earner writes 
that it now costs him 
over $215 a year to 
carry insurance on 

_ two cars because he 
has a 19-year-old 
driver in the family. 

_ He has liability, 
comprehensive and_ 
$50-deductible colli- 
sion insurance on 
one car, and liability 
and comprehensive 
on the other. 

A man in Chicago 
had his insurance 
cancelled completely 

because a 16-year-old in his family had what he 
describes as a slight collision which damaged another 
car. His policy was cancelled even though he had 
carried insurance with the company for years with 
never a claim. 

He was shocked at this as he had the impression 

his insurance was permanent, and not to be cancelled 
after one minor collision. 

Quite obviously, the insurance was not cnsicatied 

because of one accident after all those claim-less 
years, but because the company really was reluctant 
to insure that 16-year-old. 

Why are the insurance companies so tough on 
young drivers? They say it’s because of their lack of 


Making Ends Meet: 


By Nancy Pratt 


F you're planning to spend your vacation at a 

resort cottage or cabin in a state park where you 
will do your own cooking, it’s a good idea to do 
food shopping in advance at home. 


Groceries in resort towns are notoriously expen- 
sive. If you have room in the car to bring along 
such staple items as 
coffee, tea, sugar, 
salt, pepper, salad 
dressing, and break- 
fast food, you will 
reduce the amount 
of time you have to 
spend shopping on 
vacation and avoid 
having to buy in un- 
economic quantities. 
In addition, your 
- grocery bill will be 
smaller than if you 
had to buy such 
items in a_ small 
country store. 
Of course, your 
biggest food expense item is perishable foods. These 


40 SES 


safety consciousness and higher accident rate. The 
youngsters have 70 percent more fatal accidents than 
adults. : 

One of the largest companies reports that in one 
state youthful drivers were involved in 60 percent of 


the fatal accidents although they comprised ome: 25 
percent of the drivers. 


kkk 


Y ENERALLY a:reputable company will continue 
to insure a family when its youngster begins to 
drive, although it will insist on close parental super- 
vision and is more likely to cancel after a youngster 
has an accident than if it occurred to an adult. 

A young driver has a better chance of getting insur- 
ance if he has had approved driver training. As your 
youngsters get into high school, insist they take the 
driver course. If the school doesn’t have such train- 
ing, request that the authorities institute it, or seek 
AAA or other thorough driver instruction. © 

Some companies even charge less if the youngster 
has completed an approved course. Compare rates 
of different companies to see which gives the most 
favorable charge for a trained young driver. 

Since rates are high, concentrate on liability cover- 
age rather than collision insurance. If your young- 
ster, or even you, damage your own car, you prob- 
ably won’t be bankrupted. Also, as previously noted, 
non-reimbursed damage is tax-deductible. So Uncle 
Sam partly insures your own car against collision 
damage. But if you damage another car or person, 
you may be involved in a costly damage suit. 

It’s not as hard to get insurance for a girl driver. 
The companies regard young women as less-hazard- 
ous risks because they use cars less frequently at 
night and are more often accompanied by older 
persons when at the wheel. Some companies make 
no extra charge, or not as much extra, for a woman 
driver under 25 than for a male under 25. 

(Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius) 


Hints for Vacation Savings 


present refrigeration problems while on the road, 
however. If you only have to drive one or two 
hours to get to where you're staying, you. can take 
perishables with you, but for long trips, there is the 
danger of spoilage en route. 


For regular vacation travelers, a portable ice box 


may be a worthwhile purchase as a long-term invest- 
ment. You can fairly easily fix up a homemade ice 
box for traveling, however, using dry ice for refrig- 
eration. _Dry ice evaporates as it melts so it doesn’t 
present any drainage problems. 

You'll need two containers for a reliable home- 
made dry-ice “refrigerator.” The first should be a 
metal box, small enough to fit inside the second. 
The outside box can be of simple wooden con- 
struction—even a sturdy orange crate lined with 
newspapers will do. The food is stored in the metal 
inside container. The dry ice should be packed 
between the inside and outside boxes. 


With such refrigeration facilities you will be able 
to take along bacon, oleomargarine, eggs, milk and 
cooked protein dishes for at least several days’ food 


supply. The cooked dishes can be packed directly 
in the outer wooden box right up against the dry ice, 
provided they’re in covered casseroles, 


Fairyfoot Agrees 
To Use Soft Pedal 


No matter what Mrs. 


Myrtle F. Swift of Chicago 
has claimed in the past, 
“Fairyfoot for Bunions” won’t 
make ’em feel that way and 
she has agreed to stop saying 
it does, according to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The bunion plaster, which 
has been sold as “sensational” 
and a “scientific achieve- 
ment,” is neither, the FTC 
asserts, adding that Mrs. Swift 
rel sete to stop saying that, 


Mrs. Swift's agreement pro- 
hibits her from claiming that 
“Fairyfoot” permanently stops 


to a size where regular shoes 
may be worn comfortably. 


“DEVINE CE QUE C’EST PASSE? J’AI GAGNE!” That’s what 
Claudette Lefebvre phoned her mother when she won the $1,000 
college scholarship Hotel and Club Employes Local 6, of New 
York, presents each year to the child of a member. Claudette is 
the daughter of Andrew Lefbvre, Roosevelt Grille waiter. What 
she told her mother means, “Guess what happened? I won!” 
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Soup to Nonsense: | 


Food Costs More Than Dishes 


; By Jane Goodsell 
Y life ‘revolves around food. Food dominates 
my existence and punctuates my days. In one 

way or another, I am constantly coping with it. 

If I am not cooking, I am marketing or. putting 
away groceries or looking up recipes or cleaning up 
the kitchen or vacuuming the dining room carpet or 
sweeping the kitchen 
~ floor. 


center on food. Re- 
member to buy rolled 
oats. Don’t forget to 
make French dress- 
ing. _We’re almost 
out of butter. 

There are deci- 
sions to make. Do I 


in the gravy? Is it 
worth buying ground 
round instead of 
hamburger for the 
meat loaf? This jar 
of peanut butter or that one? _Pumpernickel or rye 
bread? Oatmeal cookies or brownies? 

Maybe they aren’t very big decisions. But they 
are decisions, and I must make up my mind, one way 
or the other. 

Food is complicated. Women, because they do the 
cooking, like it fancy. When women get together for 
luncheon, they serve each other Dishes. They do it 
so that they can ask each other for recipes. A Dish 
involves a number of ingredients, imaginatively com- 
bined, such as tuna fish, black cherries, noodles, whole 


For Your Health’s Sake: 


Even my thoughts _ 


dare put sour cream. 


kernel corn and peanuts, combined in a cheese sauce. 

The less likely the combination, the more imagina- 
tive the Dish. Never mind what it tastes like. Imagi- 
nation is what counts! Dishes are often called Med- 
leys or Surprises. By other women, that is. Men call 
them by other names, mostly unprintable. Anybody 
crazy enough to serve a Dish to a child deserves what 
happens next, and what happens next will be plenty. 


zk kk 
EN, on the other hand, like Food. Food means 
that everything -is cooked separately, and no 
fancy creative impulses. Food is roast beef and 
browned potatoes, steak and hashed browns, pot 
roast and potato pancakes. Cooked exactly the same 
way, time after time after time. 

Food is more expensive, less fun and more difficult 
to prepare than Dishes. Nobody knows exactly what 
cheese surprise is supposed to taste like, and a mis- 
step or two goes unnoticed. Any clod can tell if the 
roast beef is overcooked and the potatoes underdone. 

Men irritate their wives by insisting that nobody 
could be easier to cook for than they are. All they 
want is good, plain, down-to-earth food. 

Children like hotdogs, hamburgers, spaghetti and 
anything on a stick. Children are always hungry 
except when they are seated around a dining table, 
which causes them to lose their appetites. 

They prefer to eat standing up or on the move or 
sprawled in front of a television set. Best of all, they 
like to procure their food at drugstores or hotdog 
stands, where they can actually see money changing 
hands. 

Very small children like to eat anything that is 
lying on the floor or in the gutter. Dogs prefer to eat 
in the dining room with the family, and will eat 
anything that is not served to them in the dog dish. 


Be Honest With Your Doctor 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


HERE’S the old story of the person who wanted 
the dentist to guess which tooth hurt him and 
then had the wrong tooth pulled. 


Frequently patients decide to check on the physi- 
cian who is taking care of their diabetes or arthritis 
or broncihtis or heart condition, etc. No one denies 
that people are en- 
titled to this privi- 
lege if, for any rea- 
son, they have any 
uncertainty as to the 
diagnosis or treat- 
ment—and I am not 
referring to the 
“shopping” from 
doctor to doctor that 
some persons in- 
dulge to satisfy a 
neurotic need. 

The trouble arises 
first when the pa- 
tient fails to inform 
the second doctor 
that he has been to a 
doctor and is taking the medication as prescribed by 
that doctor we 

The second error, and tuis “nfortunately happens 
quite frequently, is when the patient also takes the 
medication prescribed by the second doctor. When 
the medications are non-toxic or relatively harmless 
the patient “gets away” with it—but when the patient 
is taking medicines that are toxic or antagonistic to 
one another or cumulative in strength by the very 
addition of one to the other—then the patient is 
harming no one but himself. 

Physicians have seen many instances of patients 
receiving, for example, digitalis, the very potent and 
excellent heart stimulant, but never saying a word to 


the “new” doctor and then having either a wrong 
diagnosis or medication prescribed which would not 
be indicated if the doctor knew about the digitalis 
(fox glove) in the first place. 

Then there is the patient who fails to take the medi- 
cation as originally prescribed, does not tell his physi- 
cian about this on the return visit and the doctor, 
thinking that the patient failed to show a good re- 
sponse with the smaller dose, orders a stronger dose or 
a more potent drug. It is the patient who may have 
a bad reaction. 

er P 


HEN there is the patient who has had an allergic 
reaction to a previously prescribed medication— 
for example, penicillin—but fails to tell the physician 


about the hives or rash or other reactions experienced : 


the last time the drug was used. 


Withholding such information can give the patient 
not only a most unpleasant time after taking the drug | : 
but can be at times fatal. So tell your doctor of any | : 
usual reactions to previously prescribed medicines | : 
and if in his opinion you are allergic to it you will be | : 
so informed, warned not to permit anyone to give you | : 


this drug again, nor prescribe it but use other drugs 
which will not give you any untoward reactions. 

A word about penicillin. This anti-biotic medica- 
tion has proven a most useful “miracle” drug. How- 


‘ever, the medical profession has found that many 


persons are or become allergic to it after receiving an 
injection or taking it orally (as tablets or lozenges). 
The reaction may be a mild rash or a severe outbreak 
of hives or even fatal. 

Remember to tell your physician that you have 
taken or been given penicillin previously. He will 
determine whether he should or should not prescribe 
it again. There are other anti-biotics which if neces- 
sary at all can be used most effectively. 

Be honest with your doctor. Tell him about the 
medicines you are taking. Tell him about previous 
untoward reactions to drugs. 


Carpenters Hall Shrine to Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. (PAI)—Generally it’s Independ- 
ence Hall on Independence Square here that gets all 
the patriotic attention on the Fourth of July, which, 
of course, it should. 

But nearby is another building, Carpenter’s Hall, 
which also is attached to great historic drama and is 
of special importance to American organized labor. 

For Carpenter’s Hall, where the First Continental 
Congress was held, where Patrick Henry and other 
great American patriots first stirred the Colonies to 
revolt, is in a sense America’s first “union hall” and 
was built by union labor. 

Carpenter’s Hall was built by Edmond Wooley, a 
member of the Carpenters Union. It was built for the 
‘Carpenters Co. of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
founded in 1724 by a group of master carpenters who 
wanted to increase their own knowledge of their trade 
— to assist the families of sick or deceased mem- 

rs.” 

In 1763 the Carpenters decided to build a hall of 
their own, but it was seven years before work could 
get started and the building was first occupied by the 
Company in 1771. Almost immediately it was 
plunged into the historic and stirring events leading 
up to the Revolution. 


In 1774 when the delegates of the 13 colonies as- 
sembled in Philadelphia, the Provincial Assembly was 
in session at the State House, now known as Inde- 
pendence Hall, and there was no place for the dele- 
gates to go. In spite of threats that their building 
would be confiscated by the Royalist government, the 
Carpenters offered the use of the hall to the Colonial 


delegates. Their offer was accepted and the hall thus | § 


gained fame as the meeting place of the First Conti- 
nental Congress. From then on through the rest of 
the year the Congress met there. 

Peyton Randolph, first President of the Congress, 
was buried from the building in October 1775. That 
same year the hall was used as the meeting place of 
the Council of Safety and of the Provincial Conven- 
tion in 1776. During the British occupation, the hall 
was used as a storehouse and hospital. 

Later the hall was used as a free library, one of the 
first free libraries in the history of the country. Sub- 
sequently it became the office of the first Bank of the 
United States and also provided room for a meeting 
of textile manufacturers who laid the groundwork of 
the modern Pennsylvania textile industry. The hall is 
now a historic shrine and is visited annually by thou- 
sands of Americans, 
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Hollywood Observer: 


There Are Millions ‘ 
Of ‘Western’ Fans 


By Paul Patrick 


Pot Ywoop—1 just can’t help it. I guess I wasn’t cut out to 


be a hoity-toity professional critic of motion pictures. The 
awful truth is, I happen to like westerns. — 

I’m not talking about those ancient blood-and-thunder western 
movies prevalent on television nor the singing cowboy type of west- 
ern turned out en masse when sound first hit the film industry more 
than 25 years ago and now also cluttering up the video channels. 

I have in mind the superior western dramas being produced for 
theatre exhibition today—and to heck with the critics, who never 
did seem able to get into their skulls that millions throughout the 
length and breadth of our country are western fans. © 

For many years, the western was the backbone, the mainstay of 
the entire motion picture industry and helped to pay the freight for 
arty pictures which lost money at the boxoffice. 

A western film, or “oater” as it’s called in certain circles, i is escap- 
ist entertainment pure and simple. I know some movie critics who 
read detective stories as escapist fare. 

This plug for westerns is occasioned by a couple of pretty good 
ones recently released to theatres throughout the country. They are 
“The Proud Ones” made by 20th-Fox in Cinemascope and color, 
and “The Fastest Gun Alive” by MGM in black and white. 

While the title “The Proud Ones” does not do justice to the 
picture, still and all the film is far superior to the typical old-time 
western and boasts of a sterling acting performance by Robert Ryan. 

Ryan portrays a marshal who fights to rid an early-day Kansas 
boom town of the crooked gambling element. Also featured are 
Virginia Mayo, Jeffrey Hunter, Robert Middleton, Walter Brennan 
and Arthur O’Connell. There’s plenty of action for western fans in 
this one—and just a smidgin of romance. 

Another new western, slightly “offbeat,” is MGM’s “The Fastest 
Gun Alive,” starring Glenn Ford, Jeanne Crain and Broderick 
Crawford. This also is an entertaining picture for most moviegoers 
and certainly all Western fans will enjoy it. 

* * * 
BY since the day 22 years ago when Clark Gable removed his 
shirt in “It Happened One Night,” revealed a bare chest and 
nearly caused the ruin of the men’s undershirt industry, motion 
pictures have had a profound ef- 
fect on the world of fashion. 

Well does Audrey Hepburn 
know this. When she made her 
debut in “Roman Holiday” two 
years ago, she started a craze for 
the Italian boyish hair bob that 
did not subside until seemingly 
quite a respectable percentage 
of women in many countries 
throughout the world had shorn 
their locks to fashionable brevity. 

Now Miss Hepburn may have 
done it again. As Natasha Ros- 
tova in the Paramount film 
version of Tolstoy’s “War and 
. Peace,” for most of the picture 
he wears her hair-in a coiffure 
featuring delicate bangs and a 
: soft bun. This fashion is a mod- 

ification of the leading hair vogue 
of the years following the turn 
of the 19th century. 

Fashions are out of my line, of course, but I understand that 
Audrey Hepburn’s “War and Peace” coiffure (if that’s the right 
description) already is appearing in Paris and Rome style centers. 
And the picture isn’t even scheduled to be released in this country 
until next August. Oh, well, blame Clark Gable. He started the 
whole thing. 


Audrey Hephers 


ARCHITECT’S DRAWING of new $2 million Histadrut hospital 

in Beersheba, in the Negev section of Israel, is inspected by Pres. 
David Dubinsky (left) of the Ladies’ Garment Workers and Dr. Dov 

Biegun, secretary of the National Committee for Labor Israel. In 

Dubinsky’s hand is the union’s check for $250,000—later presented 

to Biegun—the first of four annual installments of that amount 

pledged to the hospital building fund. ‘ 
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CHECK-UP. Compliance Officer Frank Jones confers with Nurse Beulah Porter 
concerning the health of an ill Jamaican worker at the modern hospital maintained 
by the U.S. Sugar Co. Jones is one of nine enforcement officials who are employed 
by the British West Indies governments to see that BWI workers are treated accord- 
ing to contract terms. 


By Milton Plumb 


That orange or grapefruit, or even the sugar on it, that you had for breakfast 
this morning might not have been there if the services of a little-known group of 
foreign workers had not been available. ; 

These are the British West Indies huskies who harvest a good portion of Florida’s 
citrus and sugar cane. They are employed under contract, negotiated on their 
behalf by the BWI governments with individual farm employers, but only after the 
state employment service has certified that domestic workers are not available for 
the jobs they fill. 

Considerable controversy has raged over the BWI labor program in the past. 
Valid objections raised by organized labor over conditions of work and wage scales, 
however, have since brought improvement, and today”the BWI governments are 
offering far superior enforcement of their contract terms than our government is 
giving workers under the Mexican contract labor program. 


Earnings of BWI Workers Higher 

A recent field survey of most of the BWI labor camps spread out over some 1,000 
miles of Florida’s highways showed that earnings of BWI workers were running at 
least slightly higher than those of domestic agricultural labor in areas where both 
are used, 

Experts on migrant labor point out that this fact actually works to the benefit 
of domestic workers, because it indicates that BWI labor really is “premium” 
labor. This tends, in time, to boost the prevailing wage for U.S. migrants and pro- 
tects them against displacement. 

Moreover, although Florida has some labor camps for domestic farm workers 
which are as bad as the worst along the Mexican border, conditions in the state 
for BWI labor are well above those prevailing in typical farm labor camps through- 
out the nation. 

The improved benefits negotiated for BWI workers has brought direct improve- 
ments in the camps for domestic workers. State employment officials and spokes- 
men for the major growers’ associations in Florida now are openly condemning 
substandard camps and have, in effect, blacklisted unscrupulous employers irom 
using their services in obtaining farm labor. 


Comparison of Enforcement 
Here’s a comparison of the enforcement power under the BWI and Mexican 
contract labor programs: 


*The U.S. Labor Dept. this year had but one compliance officer for every 
10,000 Mexican contract workers. 


© The British West Indies Labor Office, however, has found that adequate com- 


pliance requires at least one full-time compliance man for every 650 workers, and 
the governments supporting its activities have provided the funds and staff to meet 

There are now nine BWI enforcement officers in the U.S. for the 5,500 BWI 
workers currently employed in our nation’s agriculture. Because of repeated appro- 
priations cuts by Congress, however, the U.S. Labor Dept. has only 40 compliance 
men working part-time to “protect” over 400,000 Mexican workers brought in 
under contract. 

The BWI labor program began in 1943 as the result of wartime labor shortages. 
Some 40,000 BWI workers were being used annually when the bilateral agreement 
between the U.S. and West Indies governments was terminated. Since then, the 
number has fallen steadily and never has exceeded 9,000. 


EATERS’ CHOICE. British West Indies workers elect their own cooks. Haven 
Wells, of Nassau, Bahamas (left), has held this honor at the Lake County (Fla.) 
Labor Camp the last two years. Camp Manager C. L. Merritt (right) watches Haven, 
who learned to cook by studying at the Dunder Center Trade School in Nassaii, 
preparing meat for the evening meal. 


‘  Florida’s total agricultural force at peak harvesting is 90,000 workers, of which 
. only 10,000 are Florida residents. Farm Placement sends in nearly 70,000 


from other states. . 

Approximately two-thirds of the foreign workers come from Jamaica, which has 
the most serious unemployment problem in the British West Indies. The income 
its nationals earn in the U.S. ranks second only to the tourist industry as the chief 
source of that island’s income. 

The labor relations record of the BWI program is excellent, Whenever an agri- 
cultural strike has been called in the area where BWI labor was being used, the 
BWI workers have been immediately pulled off their jobs and not allowed to return 
until an agreement is reached. Officials of the BWI Labor Office encourage work- 
ers to join unions if they exist where they are employed. 

“We turn down requests from employers seeking to use BWI labor as strike- 
breakers,” Harold Edwards, head of the program, said. “We also do everything 
in our power to prevent our workers from displacing domestic workers, and insist 
that they be paid as high.a wage as possible.” 

Edwards and his staff are good negotiators. The BWI wage has gone steadily 
upwards, reaching over $200 a month for skilled workers in some areas, and being 
generally above the average wage in agriculture. 


HOW IT CAN BE. A view of the model farm labor community maintained by the 
U.S. Sugar Co. for its eastern division field workers. Unlike most Florida migrant 
camps, this one has a recreation center, dining hall, and modern hospital. The 
company also provides a building for an eight-grade school, staffed by teachers 
provided by the County Board of Education. 
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“OF REPLACING UNION 
EMPLOYEES WITH 
MECHANICAL MEN! 


7 GUS, HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE SAMPLE ROBOT IN 
MR.GOTROX'S OFFICE? 


HE'S TOYING WITH THE IDEA 


OH? WELL--- 
MAYBE HE CAN 


BUT BUILDING MECHANICAL 
REPLACEMENTS FOR YOU GIRLS 
WILL DRIVE THOSE DESIGNERS CRAZY!!! 
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The annual Governors Conference for many years has repre-} 


sented at least a moderately progressive group. In its recent Atlantic 
City session, the chief executives of the states showed a sad 
fetrogression. 

They tabled a resolution to endorse the school construction pro- 
gram approved by the White House Conference on Education. 

They approved a resolution “deploring” some’ unnamed Supreme 
Court decisions and asking Congress to spell out in future legisla- 
tion whether or not it intends the court to decide whether the federal 
statutes override state laws in the same fields. 

They booted Michigan’s liberal Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D) 


off the executive committee, thus knocking him out of any early |: 


chance to become chairman of the conference. Williams was re- 
placed by Gov. Thomas B. Stanley (D) of Virginia, whose recent 
efforts have been devoted primarily to discovering means for his 
state’s schools to evade the anti-segregation decision. 

xk *k * 

' The explanation of all this is simple: Republicans aid conserva- 
tive Southern Democrats worked out an all-powerful coalition com- 
parable to the familiar GOP-Southern Democratic coalition that 
for years has dominated Congress. 

But the simple explanation does not explain enough. It does 
not explain why Republican governors, yearning to run Pres. Eisen- 
hower for re-election, nevertheless deserted his national program. 

Eisenhower was almost incredibly slow in coming up with a 
school-aid program. He had no program in 1953 and 1954 and 
in 1955 he proposed only $67 million in federal funds for each of 
three years. 

Nevertheless, this year he did enormously expand his recom- 
mendation, drawing on findings of the White House Conference. 
He asked Congress to vote $1.25 billion across five years for state aid. 

There were 21 Republican governors who attended the Atlantic 
City conference, and 25 Democrats including nine from the South 
and five from border states. 

Only 20 votes were mustered for a narrow resolution endorsing 
federal school aid at least to states which “needed” it, and the 
resolution died. 

Skillful parliamentary work by Arizona’s Gov. Ernest w. Mc- 
Farland (D) resulted in the watering down of a resolution on Supreme 
Court decisions. 

McFariand got the phrase “recent decisions” deleted from the 
proposal and engineered some other verbal changes. Maryland’s 
Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin refused to vote for the resolution 
until “assured” that it was not “aimed” at the -high court’s anti- 
segregation decision. 

The point is that in the context of bills now pending in Congress, 
to weaken substantially the court’s power to interpret statutes accord- 
ing to tested precedents, the Governors Conference voted in effect to 
support these bills. 

The Eisenhower Administration has not endorsed any drastic 
bills, of the kind proposed by Rep. Howard Smith (D-Va.) and 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), to mangle the appellate authority 
of the Supreme Court. 

‘The Eisenhower Administration has recommended school aid in 
substantial amounts. 

An overwhelming majority of the 21 Republican governors 
obviously voted with the Southern Democratic-extremists to repudiate 
their own Chief Executive. 

xk kk 

“It isn’t any wonder that the disillusioned Eisenhower in 1953, 
according to the revealing new book, Robert Donovan’s Eisenhower: 
The Inside Story, considered dumping the GOP and seeking support 
from a new third “middle of the road” party. 

It was a naive idea; the President in this as in other things showed 
his appalling lack of comprehension of the-way our political system 
works, 

The “council of regents” that is running the White House might 
at least have been careful enough to send emissaries to Atlantic City 
and prevent the Republican governors from denouncing the Presi- 


dent’s program just about four months before they hope to re- 
elect him. 


Be we got it!—a 5 percent bianket raise providing we a-shop 
giving each other haircuts.” 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday Sesto 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


WE. keep trying to sell ourselves on the idea that 


nuclear war would be so terrible that it won't 
come. But can you remember an instance in history 
when war was prevented by somebody’s wishing it 
away? We may conceivably be able to prevent it but 
it will take thought are planning and even sacrifice. 
Peace doesn’t come free 
like a prize in a cracker- 
jack box. 

We haven’t begun to 
accept this truth yet. 
Meanwhile we seem to 
spend our money and our 
minds’ energy in so many 
wanton ways. The Gov- 
ernors Conference has been 
toying with the problem 
of civil defense. What 
else can you do but toy 
with it? The ex-governor 
of Nebraska, Val Peterson wishes he knew. 


In an exercise called Operation Alert of 1956, 
our civil defense will be tested against a simulated 
attack in which about 130 nuclear bombs are pre- 
sumed_to get through to more than 80 American 
cities. Last week at a hearing of a House subcom- 


Morgan 


Vandercook Says: 


Atomic Defense Nearly Impossible - 


mittee on civil defense, Chairman Chet Holifield, 
(D-Calif.), asked Dr. H. Bentley Glass, professor of 
biology at Johns Hopkins University, what would 
happen to the surviving population in such a case— 
how do you keep them alive? 

Dr. Glass, more than incidentally, is a member of 
the genetics committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences which just recently released the devastating 
report on the effécts of atomic radiation. 

The .problem—Dr. Glass made plain—is not just _ 
to keep people alive but to keep them unexposed to 
the radioactive fallout of an A-bomb or an H-bomb 
blast. To do this, he said, you’d have to put them 
underground for as much as three weeks. “... It is 
not going to do any good,” he said, “to shelter peo- 
ple for 24 hours and then bring them up above- 
ground where the fallout is still taking place.” And 
evacuation to another area where there is fallout is 
not going to help, nor to a “clean” area either, if 
they are exposed to radiation enroute. 

Think for just a second of the myriad monu- 
mental problems involved in suddenly sustaining 
millions of persons like gophers in underground 
burrows for the better part of a month! 


I asked Val Peterson about this. The problem 
of defense against bombs and missiles, he said, “is 
getting so complex that it has elements of impos- 
sibility in it. The solution,” he added almost as if 
he were apologizing for the complex simplicity of it, 
“is peace.” 

And so it is, but how ready are we,-I wonder, 
to tackle it? 


Poles Yell ‘Tell Outside World’ 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


OR the second time since the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, a demonstration of bitter discontent behind 
the Iron Curtain has reached such proportions that 
the news of it is being shouted around the world. 
With a suddenness reminiscent of the anti-Red 
riots in East Berlin on June 17 three years ago, 


dustrial city of Poznan as- 
sembled at the gates of 
one factory, then, in angry 
vocal protest demonstra- 
tion against their pay, their 
food, their working and 
their living conditions, 
marched to the city’s 


the Communist party. 
More and more joined 
the marchers. Street cars 
were tipped over. Streets 
were barricaded and traffic halted. Proof that the 


demonstration was planned was provided by the fact 
that the marchers carried previously prepared ban- 
ners declaring “This is our revolution. . . . Tell the 
outside world, so it finally knows how things are 
with us.” 

Rioters especially sought the attention of unusual 
numbers of foreigners who were visiting a trade fair 
in that pre-war German city of Pozen. 

The Warsaw radio grimly reports that public 


Vandercook 


buildings were attacked; that tanks were called out;. 
that “a number” were killed; and that the demonstra- 


tion has now’been suppressed. It promises that the 
guilty will be severely punished. But eyewitnesses 


As We See It: 


HOSE who fear federal control of schools be- 
cause of federal aid should be reassured since 


workers in the Polish in- | 


downtown headquarters of © 


the proposed federal aid for school construction is a 
brick-and-mortar bill,” Rep. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.), 
member of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, declared. 

“There’s no more chance of controlling curriculum 
than there is under the federal aid for highway con- 
struction bill,” Metcalf said in the AFL-CIO pro- 
gram, As We See It, heard over the American Broad- 
casting Co. radio network. 

The congressman also pointed out that the Kelley 
bill specifically preserves all the powers of the local 


which has been given ever since the republic was 
first established, has never resulted in federal control. 


school districts, and that federal aid for education, 


leave no doubt that for many hours the town of 
300,000 souls was in a’state of siege, and that order 
was violently reimposed. 

The seriousness of the outbreak, from the Com- 
munists’ point of view, can be judged from the 
language of the official Soviet report. Moscow read 
in its newspapers that “workers in Poznan expressed 
their deep disgust at diversionists and bandits ... 
connected with the reactionary underground.” It will 
reach its own conclusions as to what really hap- 
pened. 


The cries of the rioters were for “bread” and for 
the expulsion from Poland of the traditionally hated 
Russians. Red Poland’s Premier has broadcast the 
vicious warning that “everyone who raises his hand 
against the people may be sure that it will be hacked 
off.” “There is never,” he shouts—as if there might 
.be some chance of it—‘going to be an overthrow 
(of the Communist government) because the dis- 
tribution of international power is ... different.” 


* 


N the course of a long defense of the administra- 

tion’s military planning before the Symington 
committee, Sec. of Defense .Wilson denied that the 
administration’s money policies have played an “ex- 
cessive” part in that planning. But Wilson added 
“I don’t quite subscribe to the fact that just because 
we have a prosperous country, we should Spend 
more and more.’ 

Wilson told newsmen that he had not approved of 
the release of the astounding statement that the ra- 
dioactive fall-out from a total nuclear weapon attack 
on Russia would exterminate “hundreds of millions 
of lives” over perhaps as much as a quarter of the 
earth’s surface. The Defense Secretary said he 
thought that information would have a “bad effect.” 
He further remarked that reckoning of the human 
cost to just one side in an atomic war was “somewhat 
exaggerated.” 


School Bill Protects Districts 


The importance of passing the measure, which. 
would provide $250 million a year for each of five 
years to build schools, was stressed by Metcalf. 

He said the school situation presents the nation 
with its “most grave domestic crisis,” and failure to 
pass the measure at this session could mean a delay 
of two or more years in building schools needed years 
ago. ; : 

Metcalf said federal aid was necessary because so 
many communities had reached the limit of their 
bonding capacity for schools. Federal aid, which 
would raise the money from income and corporation 
taxes, also would be more fair because it is based 
on ability to pay, instead of on Property alone, as in 


.-most communities. 
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BLOOD-STAINED FLAG is raised by angry rioters during the heroic strike of Polish workers in the 


industrial city of Poznan against their Communist rulers. Hundreds of strikers who marched through 
the city chanting for bread were reported killed in brutal reprisals by troops, re-enforced by tanks, jet 


planes, anti-aircraft weapons and 


machine guns. 


Free World Voices Full Sympathy 
For Uprising By Workers In Poland 


(Continued from Page 1) 
George P. Delaney, U. S. worker 
delegate to the Intl. Labor Confer- 
ence, reminded the ILO Governing 
Body that during the conference 
sessions, “we welcomed the state- 
ments that were made, particularly 
by the workers’ repreSentative and 
the government representative, that 
no restrictions were imposed on the 
right to strike in Poland.” 

Condemn Use of Force 

“We as workers,” he said on be- 
half of the workers’ group of the 
Governing Body, “reserve our 
judgment on the sincerity of such 
statements and will determine our 
action in the light of further evi- 
dence of the facts as they have 
developed in Poland and the ac- 
tions of the Polish authorities in 
their relationships with the work- 
ing people of Poland. 

“We fervently reaffirm our funda- 
mental belief in the right to strike 
and we condemn the use of force, 
wherever it may take place, to 
deny that right.” 

The U.S. government offered to 
help ease the grim plight of Po- 
land’s workers by donating, through 
the Intl. Red Cross, food for free 
distribution, on condition that it be 
marked as a gift from the Ameri- 
can people. The Polish govern- 
ment angrily rejected such gener- 
Osity as “propaganda.” 

The Jewish Labor Committee 
also hailed the revolt and de- 
nounced the use of heavy weapons. 

“The shooting down of Polish 
workers by Soviet-manufactured 
tanks and planes demonstrates 
clearly what workers can expect 
from the Communist ‘paradise,’ ” it 
said, 

“This brutal attack upon those 
seeking bread and freedom recalls 
the repressive policies exercised 
during the domination of Poland 
by the czar. It is ironic that Soviet 
tanks and planes, which were no- 
where to be found when they were 
anxiously awaited during the War- 
saw ghetto uprising against the 
Nazis in World War II, are today 
used against workers demanding a 
better standard of life. 


The Polish uprising was the 
climax of discontent that had been 
growing since the death of Stalin 
sparked hope for an end of the 
heavy repression that characterized 
his regime. It came into the open 
following a shakeup in the Polish 
Workers (Communist) Party and 
the downgrading of Stalin. 

It started in a strike by workers 
at the Stalin Steel Works, who 
demonstrated outside their mill, 
then marched toward the center of 
a city crowded with trade fair visi- 
tors. 7 

Other workers left their jobs and 
joined in the march. Women and 
children fell in line, too. Soldiers 
marching toward the fair grounds 
mingled with the workers. Bar- 
ricades were thrown up, the steel 
shutters on the stores were rolled 
down, and the fair grounds began 
to empty. Then the troops were 
marched’ into the city and tanks 
were concentrated on the outskirts. 

The workers marched on and on, 
chanting their cry for “bread, bread, 
bread’.” The tanks began to move 
into the center of the city. Anti- 
aircraft guns, their barrels level with 
the ground, were placed at strategic 
intersections. Machine gun squads 
took up posts. Old Polish flags be- 
gan to appear in the ranks of the 
oncoming marchers, and long- 
banned Polish national songs al- 
ternated with the cry for bread. 


Many Workers Died 

Then it happened. At first the 
troops fired over the crowds. Some 
of the soldiers, according to wit- 
nesses, gave their guns to the strik- 
ers. The soldiers: lowered their 
weapons, and poured lead into the 
crowd, , 

Many strikers died. Those who 
survived the first blast charged, 
weaponless, at the tanks and guns. 
They captured two tanks, over- 
whelmed the soldiers, stormed Com- 
munist headquarters and destroyed 
everything in sight, invaded a radio 
station used to jam western broad- 
casts and threw its equipment into 
the streets. 

They roamed the city until troop 
‘reinforcements beat them down by 


sheer force of fire-power. That 
night, jet planes raced over the city 
at roof-top level, dropping flares to 
light the way for army squads that 
searched virtually every house. By 
the next day the revolt was over, 
save for sporadic gunfire. 

More workers died. Still more, it 
was feared, were due to join them 
in death. The Polish government, 
blaming the revolt on the western 
democracies instead of its own 
cruelty, promised the fullest use of 
the only weapon the Communists 
have to solve any of their manifold 
problems — terrorism and execu- 
tions. 


Spain Unions 
Need Help, 
Says Faupl 


The unquenchable spirit of Span- 
ish workers has survived 17 years 
of Franco dictatorship—and is still 
expressed in rumblings of discon- 
tent despite the brutal smashing of 
recent ‘strikes, according to Grand 
Lodge Rep. Rudy Faupl of the 
Machinists, 

Faupl recently returned to this 
country after attending the meeting 
in Paris of the central committee of 
the Intl. Metalworkers Federation. 

He said W. Carrillo of the Span- 
ish Metalworkers Union in Exile 
gave a detailed report on the strikes 
which expressed the view that their 
victims have no hope of help except 
from fellow-workers in other coun- 
tries. 

In an interview printed in the 
Machinist, the IAM news publica- 
tion, Faupl said Carrillo reported 
the strikes this spring grew out of 
wage increases proclaimed by 
Franco which the workers regarded 
as inadequate in the face of sky- 
rocketing prices. 

Many Spanish workers were 
forced to put in long hours of over- 
time or take second jobs to make 
ends meet, he said, and even then 
had to spend as much as 80 percent 
of their income on food alone. — 


ILO Approves Moves 
To Bar Slave Labor 


. (Continued from Page 1) 

ber states. Worker delegates from 
the free nations, while enthusiasti- 
cally supporting the proposed form, 
anticipate that it will run into dif- 
ficulties. Bs he 

The. proposal came out of the 
Committee on Forced Labor, of 
which AFL-CIO Intl. Rep. George 
P. Delaney, U.S. worker delegate, 
was a member, after a long debate. 

In the conference itself, there 
were no record votes on inclusion 
of each of the six reasons given 
for outlawing slave labor. Stuart 
Rothman, Labor Dept. solicitor, 
indicated the U.S. stand in a speech 
in which he praised the committee 
report as “valuable” and said “the 
U.S. will vote for its acceptance 
by this conference.” 


The U.S. employer delegation 
also praised the committee’s work 
but said it could not vote for the 
proposal as a sound international 


instrument. However, the employ- 
ers added, they would not oppose 


it, “hopeful that action will be taken: 
next year for the formulation of 


such an instrument.” 
The U.S. government’s proposal 


for a ban on the products of forced? 


labor in international trade was 


withdrawn without serious discus-' 


sion. 


The record vote on the final ac- ; 


tion—the question of including the 
convention proposal on the agenda 
for next year’s conference—was 
approved by a 199 to 0 vote. No 
abstentions were noted. 


Carey Slots Communists 
With Other Reactionaries 


It is a mistake to put the Communists on the political left—they 
belong on the right “along with all other reactionaries”—according 
to Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers. 


Carey, an AFL-CIO vice presi-® 


dent and secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
thus slotted the reds in an inter- 
view with moderator Harry W. 
Flannery on the AFL-CIO radio 
program, Labor Reports. . . to the 
Nation, heard on the ABC network. 
“Look at the record,” he ex- 
plained. “Wherever they could, 
they have aligned themselves not 
with progress, but with reaction. 


Aligned With Reaction 

“Kruschev (secretary of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party) never spoke 
more truly than when he exclaimed 
at a function of the British Labor 
Party that he could get along with 
the British conservatives but not 
with the British Labor Party. The 
Communists hate the liberals, and 
they hate free labor.” 

Carey, a veteran fighter against 
communism in the U. S. labor 


nism does not get a foot-hold where 
trade unionism flourishes. He cited 
Israel as an example of an under- 
developed country where it is no 
problem because 85 percent of the 
workers are unionized. 


Unions Effective Weapon 

He called the work of U. S. un- 
ions in the fight against communism 
abroad “effective,” citing the AFL- 
CIO’s membership in the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, 
its opposition to the Reds in the 
Intl. Labor Organization, and sup- 
port for Radio Free Europe and the 
Voice of America. 

Carey said the AFL-CIO merger 
and the prior no-raiding agreement 


AFL and CIO unions for the task 
of organizing the unorganized, and 
freeing from the slavery of Com- 


movement, declared that commu- 


were trapped in them.” 


Labor Honors Schwarz 
At Retirement Banquet 


The AFL-CIO and representatives of the Mine Workers and rail- 


way brotherhoods honored Ernst 


Schwarz, former secretary of the 


CIO Latin American Affairs Committee, at a banquet marking his 


retirement after nearly 40 years of' 
service to world labor. 

Presenting a gold watch to 
Schwarz, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler recalled their 
first meeting several years ago when 
he was president of the Bakery 
Workers. He said Schwarz had 
“presented a forceful argument” 
that led to BCWIU participation in 
the Intl. Union of Food and Drink 
Workers’ Associations, of which 
Schwartz was then U.S. representa- 
tive. 

Lasting Contribution 

Schwarz, Schnitzler declared, has 
“made a lasting contribution not 
only to the organized workers of 
America but to workers throughout 
the world.” He pointed out that 
“retirement is a point where you 
start something new,” and expressed 
the hope that Schwarz “will always 
continue to work for the labor 
movement.” 

.Tributes to Schwarz’s service 
were also paid by Paul K. Reed, 
special international representative 
of the Mine Workers; Sec.-Treas. 
Frank L. Noakes of the Mainte- 
nance of Way Employes, who is 
chairman of the U.S. Section of the 
Joint United States-Mexico Trade 
Union Committee; Nicholas Dra- 
gon of the Auto Workers, AFL-CIO 
Latin American Rep. Serafino Ro- 


| the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs. 
Messages of greetings were con- 


Vice Pres. O. A. Knight, who is 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Latin American Affairs; 


the Inter-American Regional Or- 
ganization of Workers (ORIT); 
Fidel Velazquez, secretary-general 
of the Mexican Confederation of 
Labor (CTM); James B. Carey and 
William C. Doherty, AFL-CIO vice 
presidents; Victor Reuther, head of 
the international affairs. department 
of the Auto Workers, and others. 
Spiritual Member 

Schwarz, who began his service 
to labor in 1917 when he joined the 
teachers’ union in his native Ger- 
many, said that he will “always re- 
main a spiritual member” of the 
AFL-CIO and that he intends “to 
be useful to organized labor as long 
as God gives me enough strength.” 

He said he will begin his retire- 
ment with a trip to Europe, where 
he plans “to further with George 
Brown and others of the interna- 
tional labor movement their efforts 
to eliminate misunderstanding be- 
tween peoples.” 

Schwarz also had served as as 
sistant secretary of ORIT since us 


mualdi, and Dir. George Brown of 


founding. 


“released all the energies of both. 


munist-dominated unions those that. 


veyed to Schwarz from AFL-CIO. 


Luis Monge, secretary general of 


QO 
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Page Eleven 


A NEW LABOR BODY comes into being in the Hawkeye State as Peter McGavin, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, left, presents its official charter to the Iowa Federation of Labor. 
Officers of the new merged group, seated behind the table, are, left to right, Vice Pres. Vernon Dale, 
Pres. Ray Mills, Exec. Vice Pres. Edris Owens and Sec.-Treas. Earl Baum. 


Texas Labor Agrees on Merging; 


_\Final Action Awaits Convention 


Austin—The Texas State Federation of Labor has adopted an agreement to merge with the Texas 
State Industrial Union Council “< has postponed final action on a merger constitution until a special 


convention is set. 

Adoption of the merger agree- 
ment cante on the last day of the 
TSFL convention following in- 
yolved maneuverings by those fa- 
yoring immediate merger and adop- 
tion of a constitution and those 
advocating that the entire merger 
}question be put off until settlement 
nationally of the jurisdictional prob- 
lems between building trades and 
industrial unions. 

Recommend Cooperation 


As adopted, the merger resolu- 
tion declared: 


n- 
‘0 


is 
ne 
: 


of 


“That the proposed merger agree- 
ment of the Texas State Federation 
of Labor and the Texas State CIO 
Council be accepted and further 
merger actions postponed until a 
better understanding is reached be- 
tween the AFL-CIO Building and 
ConstfuctiOn Trades Dept ‘Arid the 
AFL-CIO In rial, Vnion Dept. 
on a national ‘basis. 


“The resolutions committee is 
sincerely in favor of the merger of 
the AFL and CIO and until merger 
is concurred in, we sincerely recom- 
mend the closest political and eco- 
nomic cooperation between the or- 
ganizations of the AFL and the 
Clo.” 

Those favoring merger, including 
the federation’s executive board and 
Exec. Sec. Jerry Holleman, con- 
tended that the question of whether 
the state AFL-CIO organizations 
merged or didn’t merge at this time 
would have no bearing on the solu- 
tion of the jurisdictional problem 
which must be settled nationally. 

They also contended that labor 
would be much more effective, po- 
litically, educationally and organi- 
zationally, if all AFL-CIO unions 
in Texas were affiliated with one 
state organization and worked to- 
gether. 


Designate Holleman 

The merger agreement provides 
that the president, director of edu- 
cation and research, and director of 
public relations of the merged or- 
ganization shall be designated by 
the Texas State Federation of 
Labor. 

On a motion by Wallace Reilly, 
Dallas Typographical 173, the con- 
vention designated that in the 
merged organization Holleman 
would be president, H. S. (Hank) 
Brown, director of education and 
Tesearch, and John McCully, direc- 
tor of public relations. Brown and 
McCully currently hold those same 
jobs in the federation. 

The Texas State CIO Council is 
given the right in the merger agree- 
Ment to designate the secretary- 
treasurer and the director of legisla- 
tive and political activities. All will 
be full-time jobs. ~ 


| Auxiliaries Sign Pact 
To Set Up Shagie Unit 


Agreement to establish a single trade union auxiliary center 


in America through the merger 


Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor and the National CIO Auxiliaries 


of the American Federation of 


was reached by the 10-woman® 


unity committee representing both 
organizations. 

The agreement, signed by all 
members of the negotiating group, 
will be submitted for approval to 
the executive council of the 
AFWAL, the executive board of 
the National CIO Auxiliaries, and 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 
Later, it will go to separate con- 
ventions »f the two groups, and 
finally to a merger convention, 

The conventions to approve the 
merger pact are expected to be 
held at the time of the AFL-CIO 
convention in 1957. 

Under the agreement, the “integ- 
rity of each affiliated auxiliary in 
the merged federation shall be 
maintained and preserved.” The 
pact provides that all affiliates “shall 
respect the established organiza- 
tion and autonomy of each other 
affiliate and no affiliate shall raid 
any other affiliate for membership.” 

The supreme governing body of 
the new merged organization would 
be a convention, to convene at the 
same time and place as the AFL- 
CIO convention. 

The merger agreement also spells 
out details of representation, offi- 
cers, finances and the procedure 
for merger. Under the proposal, 
merger of state and local central 
bodies of the two auxiliaries would 
take place as soon as possible after 
the merger of state federations and 
industrial union councils. 


1,400,000 Eligible 
For Rail Benefits 


Chicago — The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board reminded railroad 
workers that July 1 marked the 


beginning of a new benefit year for 
purposes of paying unemployment 
and_ sickness benefits under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

A railroad worker who earned 
as much as $400, excluding 
amounts over $350 in any one 
month, in 1955 is eligible for bene- 
fits if he becomes unemployed or 
sick within the next 42 months. 
Benefit rates range from $17.50 to 
$42.50 a week after a one-week 
waiting period. 

Some 1.4 million railroad work- 
ers who earned enough to be eligi- 
ble last year have been provided 
with a new certificate showing their 
service and compensation. 


South Dakota 


Labor Unites 
State Forces 


Huron, S. Dak.—Labor in the 
Coyote State now is united in one 
state central body as the result of 
the merger of former CIO locals 
into the South Dakota State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Although the former AFL unions 
here had united in a state federa- 


tion in September 1920, there was} = 


no industrial union council of for- 
mer CIO locals in South Dakota. 
Accordingly, unlike merger pro- 
ceedings requiring formal appro- 
val of two state bodies in other 
areas, unity here came about when 
the former CIO locals joined the 
existing federation. 


A charter for the new merged 
federation was presented at the 
South Dakota State’ Federation of 
Labor convention by Director Carl 
Winn and Asst. Director Harold H. 
Seavey of AFL-CIO Region 13. 

Albert J. Maag and Francis Mc- 
Donald, president and secretary- 
treasurer of the former AFL organ- 
ization, were elected to these posts 
in the new merged body. 


John Hancock 
Agents to Get 


Pay Increases 


Increases averaging $8.05 a week 
for 6,000 life insurance agents in 
30 states were granted by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
in a new contract with the Insur- 
ance Workers of America. 


Settlement.came one day after 
the July 1 strike deadline author- 


ized by a vote of 4,500 to 100 of 


the union’s members on June 21. 
The two-year, union shop con- 


tract won for the union three of|f 


the four points set as collective 
bargaining objectives at the last 
IWA convention. 

The contract also provides in- 
creased vacation pay and raises 
monthly collection commissions 
from 6.5 percent to 8 percent—the 
highest in the industry. 


sociation for the Advancement of 


America.” 


NAACP Vows Support 


For Free Trade Unions 


San Francisco—The 47th annual convention of the National As- 


Colored People pledged its con- 


tinued support of democratic trade unionism and collective bargain- 
ing, declaring “democratically-run unions serve e the interest of all 


NAACP expressed “satisfaction” at 
the merger of the AFL and CIO 
and urged its. members “to help 
bring about merger on the state 
and city levels.” It urged that all 
merged bodies have a “function- 
ing civil rights committee.” 

The resolution listed many of 
the benefits for society which have 
resulted from trade union organiza- 
tion, and declared: 


Supports Purposes 

“Negro workers and the entire 
Negro community have directly 
benefited from these victories won 
by organized labor and, therefore, 
the NAACP vigorously supports 
the purposes of organized labor, 
including the union shop, in a un- 
ion with open membership and 

non-discriminatory policies.” 

_Referring to “a small but dwin- 
dling number of trade unions that 
are still guilty of racial discrimina- 
tion,” the resolution called on 
NAACP members and leaders of 
organized labor “to bring all the 
pressure they can against these 
undemocratic and discriminatory 
practices.” 

This should be done, it said, by 
“the use of Fair Employment Prac- 
tice laws, by publicity, by calling 
on the leaders of organized labor 
to enforce the principles to which 
they have agreed, and wherever 
necessary by court action under the 
direction of our general counsel.” 

The resolution called on the 
AFL-CIO “to stand fast against 
the efforts of the White Citizens 
Councils to seduce the members of 
organized labor in the South with 
their Negro-baiting stand.” It de- 
clared that “the support and co- 
operation of the American labor 
movement for the civil rights pro- 
gram of the NAACP is extremely 
important, and in certain situations 
perhaps even decisive.” 


Blast ‘Wreck’ Laws 


Condemning employers who ap- 
peal to race prejudice of non-white 
workers in resisting union organiza- 
tion, the NAACP also declared 
that, “as a matter of fundamental 
policy,” all of its branches should 
“engage in vigorous action to pre- 
vent the use of Negroes and other 
racial minorities for strikebreaking 
purposes during labor disputes.” 

Full backing and support was 
also pledged for labor’s efforts to 
repeal “right-to-work” laws, to ob- 
tain supplemental unemployment 
benefits and better social security 
legislation, to aid migrant workers 


In a major policy resolution, the® 


secure a minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour with coverage of additional 
workers. 
A highlight of the convention 
was an address by AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. A. Philip Randolph, who de- 
clared that “separation of workers 
upon a basis of race and color, 
religion and nationality is an ab- 
normal condition since all workers 
have the same basic interest: name- 
ly, decent wages, improved work- . / 
ing conditions and shorter hours of 
wor 
These cannot be obtained when 
labor is divided, because division 
creates weaknesses “which employ- 
ers are shrewd enough to exploit,” 
Randolph, who is president of the 
Sleeping Car Porters, pointed out. 
.He told the audience of 5,000 
that while Negroes have had and 
still have legitimate grievances 
against the discriminatory practices 
of some unions, “organized labor, 
too, has a legitimate complaint 
against the indifference, if not out- 
right opposition of some sections 
of Negro leadership to trade union 
aims and practices.” 

Randolph urged Negro workers 
to “demonstrate their loyalty to the 
union cause and by religious at- 
tendance at union meetings, to keep 
the fight alive against racism.” 


Meany Sends Message 

Best wishes for the NAACP in 
its task “of bringing equal job op- 
portunity within the reach of all 
Americans” were expressed to the 
convention in a telegram by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany. 

“The AFL-CIO. is dedicated to . 
the realization of full and equal 
rights to all Americans in every 
field of life,” Meany said. “Racial 
discrimination anywhere is a threat 
to freedom and true democracy 
everywhere. Our trade union move- 
ment will do its part in reinforcing 
the great principle of equal op- 
portunity which is the cornerstone 
of the American way of life.” 

Another resolution on racial and 
religious tensions commended labor 
and religious groups for their grow- 
ing cooperation in combating preju- 
dice through increased understand- 
ing and knowledge. 


Federal Union 22279 
Joins Newspaper Guild 


San Francisco—News Writers & 
Reporters Federal Union 22279, 
representing editorial workers in 
three newspaper operations in com- 
munities east of San Francisco Bay, 
has voted to merge with the San 
Francisco-Oakland Newspaper 


and eliminate child labor, and to 


Guild. 


CONGRATULATIONS are extended by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler (center) to Pres. Thomas A. Murray and Sec.- 
Treas. Harold C. Hanover upon their re-election to office at the 
93rd convention of the New York State Federation of Labor. Mur- 
ray, left, predicted merger of the state labor bodies soon. 
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COPE Slates Parleys — 


In Key Areas of U.S. 


The AFL-CIO Committee on 


Political Education “will hold its” 


‘annual series of area conferences next month in six cities—Hartford, 


Conn.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Des Moines, Iowa; Clficago,. Ill.; 


Oreg.; and San Francisco, Calif. 


Portland, 


National Co-Directors Jack Kroll and James L. McDevitt, and 


Ike and Nixon 
GOP Ticket, 
Hall Asserts 


As Pres. Eisenhower recuperated 
in Gettysburg from his recent oper- 
ation, Republican National Chair- 
man Leonard Hall announced that 
the GOP convention next month 
still is going to renominate both 
Eisenhower and Vice Pres. Nixon. 

Outlining details for a “stream- 
lined” GOP convention aimed at 
“maximum radio-TV impact,” Hall 
said the Republicans would there- 
after conduct “the greatest cam- 
paign in our party’s history with 
Eisenhower and Nixon as_ the 
nominees.” 

The President after three weeks 
in Walter Reed Hospital here 
“walked out” for the automobile 
trip to Gettysburg, where he 
planned to spend two weeks. 


Adlai Front Runner 


Within a week he took his first 
golf exercise, using a putter for 30 
minutes of practice. 

On the Democratic side, with the 
nominating convention only about 
a month away, former Gov. Adlai 
E.. Stevenson of Illinois was the 
front runner. 

Most formidable direct siti 
of Stevenson. now is Gov. Averell 
Harriman of New York, whose 
forces control his. state’s big dele- 
gation and who has been drumming 
up support in the Midwest and 
Mountain States. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver slipped fur- 
ther out of the running when his 
friends were unable to control the 
Tennessee state Democratic con- 
vention and select a convention 
delegation pledged to the senator. 


Chandler ‘Favorite Son’ 

Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chandler of 
Kentucky wrested control of the 
Kentucky delegation from a pro- 
Stevenson faction headed by Sen. 
Earle Clements. 

In Republican circles, the most 
noteworthy recent change was cap- 
ture of organiaztion control in In- 
diana by Sen. William Jenner 
against his bitter intraparty foe, 
Gov. George N. Craig. 

Craig, whose term expires in 
January and Ccanont seek a second 
consecutive election as governor, 
has been widely mentioned as a 
possible challenger of Jenner for 
the latter’s Senate seat when he 
comes up for Republican renomi- 


© Assistant Directors Al Barkan and 


William McSorley, Jr., will attend 
each conference, together with the 
area director of the region in which 
the meeting is held. 

International. unions, central la- 
bor unions, local industrial union 
councils, local COPE’s, local un- 
ions, building and construction 
trades councils, and state federa- 
tions and councils have been in- 
vited to send delegates. _ 

Campaign plans and other COPE 
matters will be discussed with the 
aim of conducting a successful elec- 
tion fight for pro-labor candidates 
this year. 

The schedule of conferences and 
the states involved in each: 

July 12—William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 

July 14—Kirkwood Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa—Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. 

July 16—Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.—Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

July 19—Hotel Statler, Hartford, 
Conn.—Connecticut, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

July 24—Labor Temple, Port- 
land, Ore.—Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Washington and Wyoming. 

July 26—Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif.—Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Nevada 
and Utah. 


Distress Area. 
Bill Wins In 


Committees 


A substantially broadened “area 
redevelopment” bill has been favor- 
ably reported by both House and 
Senate committees. 

The companion bills, providing a 
total of $250 million for grants and 
loans to communities where unem- 
ployment is chronic and substantial, 
go far beyond the $50 million rec- 
ommended early this year by Pres. 
Eisenhower. 

They depart from the President’s 
proposals also in proposing to set 
up a new independent agency to 
administer “the law. Eisenhower 
asked that authority be vested in 
the Commerce Dept. 

The bills approved are a redraft 
of a measure originally sponsored 
by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.) 
and, as amended, propose aid for 
depressed rural areas as well as 
industrial cities with widespread 


nation in 1958. 


chronic joblessness. 


tion voluntary fund-raising drive. 


AN APPEAL to “show we mean business” addressed to delegates to the Meat Cutters conventig 
brought on-the-spot donations totalling $1,765.50 to the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edugg 
Putting away the contributions are, left to right, AMCBW Pr@ 
Earl Jimmerson, Asst. COPE Dir. William McSorley, Jr.; and three other Amalgamated officer 
Sec.-Treas. Patrick Gorman, Vice Pres. Harry Poole and Vice Pres. Leon Schachter. 


influence votes. We were lobby-’ 
ing against (the bill).” 

Testifying before the special Sen- 
ate committee on lobbying, Reuther 
pointed out that thus far “no group 
supporting the Harris-Fulbright bill 
has admitted to lobbying for it.” 


Spent $1,753,513.70 


The record shows they were “lob- 
bying,” Reuther suggested, and 
evidence in the record shows that 
“opponents of the bill were not in 
the same league with its supporters 
so far as financial resources are 
concerned.” 

Reuther pointed. out that the 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources 
Committee had admitted before the 
Senate unit that it spent $1,753,- 
513.70 in “educational” work in 
behalf of the bill. 

The UAW, he reported, spent a 
total of $38,858.35 in fighting the 
measure, 

The NGORC, he said, reported 
475 radio broadcasts, 60 TV ap- 
pearances and possibly 230 show- 
ings of TV films designed to “edu- 
cate” opinion.” 

The UAW, hesaid, had been able 
to buy 30-second “spot” periods for 
arguing against the bill on 26 ra- 
dio stations, 36 other “spots” and 


one 15-minute television program. 


OOPERATION of state and city government with three members of the AFL-CIO Executive 


Reuther Blasts Industry Claims 
lt Did Not Lobby for Gas Bill 


Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther ridiculed claims of the vast oil-and-gas lobby that it hada 
really “lobbied” in favor of the vetoed natural gas bill. 
“In contrast,” he said, “I wish to state clearly and emphatically that we (the UAW) were trying | 


The NGORC reported 3,400 
“contacts” with daily papers and 
4,300 “contacts” with weekly news- 
papers, 2,400 “contacts” with local: 
chambers of commerce, 2,100 part- 
time “field workers,” Reuther ob- 
served, 

The UAW had a total of only 37 
field workers devoting a small part 
of their tinte to the gas bill, and no 
“contacts” with daily or weekly edi- 
tors or chambers of commerce, he 
declared. 


Stood to Gain Billions 

The oil and gas industry stood 
to gain “millions, indeed billions” 
from passage of the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill, he charged. The few 
groups, including the UAW and 
other unions, that fought the bill 
in defense of the consumer, had no 
such direct financial benefit at stake. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), 
a member of the committee, told 
Reuther that criticisms of big con- 
tributions should be applied equally 
to contributions to political candi- 
dates elected with union support. 

Reuther said that UAW support 
went only to candidates whose.total 
records “in balance” indicated they 
would work for the general “public 
interest”—not special interests. 

Reuther suggested that any im- 


proper influence of money in pol 
tics could be curbed by pilacif 
a $20 per year ceiling on the cam 
paign gifts of any-one person 


99-L-h 
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federal elections in a presidential 
year, $15 in a non-presidential yea 

Such contributions should 6 
made creditable against the give 


income tax, he said. 


THE AFL-Cid PRESEN 
day Thras 


Council was discussed at a meeting in the New York City home of Gov. Averell Harriman of New 
York. Shown following the conference are, from left, Pres. David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Harriman, Pres. Jacob $. Potofsky of the Clothing Workers and 


Pres. George M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks. 


Labor Asked to Assist 
‘Polio Vaccine Program 


The U.S. Public Health Service has asked the AFL-CIO to 
alert its membership to make “the prompt and fullest use” of Salk 
polio vaccine as it becomes increasingly available. 

With supplies of the vaccine expected to catch up with dumaiil 
in the near future, the service said, the use of the increased supply 
“will be a real challenge to medical and community leaders.” 

“We must be ready not only to continue but actually to expand 
vaccination programs during the summer,” it continued. 

“By expanding immunization programs even during periods of 
rising polio incidence it should be possible to protect many more 
children and pregnant women—the groups at greatest risk—before 
the peak poliomyelitis season of late summer and early fall. Vac- 
‘cine given in July and: August will prevent paralytic cases and even 
deaths in August and September.” — 

Information as to the availability of vaccine in specific areas 
may be had from state, district or local health officers. Educational 
materials are available from local or state units of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the PHS. said. 
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